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infinite Father’s providential care, we thank Thee for the gift 

of citizenship to each in his own nation. For love of country 
and pride in the well-being of the societies of which we are parts, we 
offer Thee the gratitude of our hearts. For the preciousness of memo- 
ries that cling to neighborhoods where childhood days were spent, we 
praise: Thee. 

Grant, O God, that love of nation and pride of race may never sup- 
plant loyalty to Thy kingdom and fidelity to Thy church as the instru- 
ment for bringing in the reign of Thy righteousness, peace and joy. 
Banish from the world all national egotism that leads to the domina- 
tion of one nation over another or to the deification of the state. May 
Thy church never become subordinated to organized national life in 
any form. May God alone be the Lord of men’s consciences and the 
sovereign of their wills. 

Keep the rulers of all races from believing that there is salvation in 
the blood or the culture of their peoples. May Jesus Christ be exalted 
as the one and only Saviour of mankind. Help them to see that neither 
is there salvation in any other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved. Protect Thy 
church from subservience to any earthly ruler. May she cherish su- 
premely the revelation of Thyself in Jesus Christ and seek only to 
know and, humbly, to do Thy will. In His name. Amen. 


E TERNAL and all-wise God, who dost guard Thy people with an 


GOD IN HISTORY 
By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


S THERE any real hope of a better world? May we venture to 
look forward to a time when the institutions of society will at least 
offer no resistance to the human spirit in its attempt to rise above 

sensuality, greed, and cruelty; when the practices by which man se- 
cures his daily bread will not interfere with any desire he may have to 
love his neighbor as himself ; and when his membership in a nation, to 
which he is bound by strong ties of tradition and affection, will not 
prevent him from cherishing a lively concern for the good of other 
nations or even from attempting to promote their welfare? 


I 


The present outlook, it must be confessed, is not altogether en- 
couraging. European observers remark upon the optimism which is 
still to be found in the United States, where, as one of them has said, 
“Christians still believe in the efficacy of constructive effort.” (See 
Adolf Keller’s article in CHRIsTENDOM, Spring 1938, p. 221.) A Eu- 
ropean, this same observer declares, “cannot help be somewhat sus- 
picious” of any belief “in the value, the power, and the efficacy of 
human or Christian efforts” to improve the world. It is, apparently, a 
fact that in continental Europe almost everywhere Christians have be- 
come passive in the presence of threatening disaster. They will not 
consent to deny their faith. Rather than do that, they will suffer the 
loss of all things. But they do not suppose that there is much, if any- 
thing, which they can do about the external order of the world. They 
cherish the hope, nourished by early Christians, of a divine interfer- 
ence from without our bourne of time and place; yet as events move 
on toward apparent catastrophe and nothing happens to divert their 
course, they feel ever more constrained to suppose that a world which 
has sinned can now expect nothing save the just but awful retribution 
of God. Nor do they suppose that the social conditions of human life 
on earth will ever be very much better than they are now. As they 
see it, any hopeful view of the future of this world is, to say the least 
of it, pathetically superficial. Indeed, they are not a little inclined to 
brush it aside as being quite unworthy of any serious consideration. 


What is the explanation of so great a divergence from a common 
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faith as that which appears between Christians in “the efficacy of 
constructive effort” and Christians who believe that human effort to 
improve the world is futile and foolish? It is tempting, because easy, 
to suppose that it is largely a matter of geography: American Chris- 
tians live in a land that is three thousand miles away from that boiling 
cauldron of hates and fears which is the European inheritance, and 
the land they live in is overflowing with oil and iron and other natural 
resources. But this explanation, although there is, no doubt, some 
truth in it, is certainly no adequate account of the situation. There are 
Christians in America who are by no means convinced of the possi- 
bility of any radical kind of social improvement. There are Christians 
in Europe who, notwithstanding the desperate character of their situa- 
tion, still believe in “the efficacy of constructive effort.” Is it, after all, 
quite fair to assume that human faith is largely, if not wholly, condi- 
tioned by circumstances? Is it true that the pessimism which is char- 
acteristic of European Christianity, as also the optimism which colors 
American Christianity, is but the natural, if not the inevitable, result 
of earthly conditions? 

Another explanation, often advanced by Europeans, is that Ameri- 
can Christianity does not take sufficient account of the dark fact of 
sin. In this observation, also, there is doubtless some truth—a fact 
which American Christians themselves are beginning to recognize. Yet 
it is not true that American Christianity is wholly unrealistic in its 
view of man. There is, to be sure, an important difference between the 
European way and the American way of looking at man. The one is 
speculative, the other empirical. The one views man in the light of 
theological theories concerning his “nature,” both before and after 
an alleged “fall” in the childhood of the race ; the other takes account 
of observable attitudes and acts. But, leaving aside the question which 
of these two approaches is the more profound, it may at least be said 
for American Christianity that it has not been left entirely at the 
mercy of a facile and foolish optimism. In this country, also, Chris- 
tians have some realization of the fact that the human heart can be 
desperately wicked. Indeed, not a few of them can supply specific 
and detailed information concerning man’s inhumanity to man and his 
awful repudiation of God. 


II 


For my own part, lam driven to the conclusion that the most telling 
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of all reasons why some Christians are pessimistic and others are opti- 
mistic as regards the future of the world is to be found in the fact that 
they hold quite different views of the activity of God in history. 

All Christians, of course, reject the view that history is but a contin- 
uation of the biological process which operates in nature ; that man is 
nothing more than an animal, “higher,” it may be, than all other ani- 
mals yet not essentially different from them. All Christians reject the 
view that history is meaningless; that all man’s hopes and efforts, all 
his struggle and pain, are but a phantasmagoria of fleeting appear- 
ances that have no significance whatever. With one accord, Christians 
reject the view of the ancient world, revived in our time by Nietzsche 
and Spengler, that history is but a futile cycle of birth and decay ; 
that civilizations, like individuals, appear only to die and be buried ; 
that there is, in fact, no future for the world save a tragic repetition 
of what has already been. Also, with one accord, Christians reject 
the view of Aristotle, and of some modern philosophies of the absolute, 
that what happens in history is of no concern to God; that God, in- 
deed, is not even aware of what is going on in the world; that human 
laughter and human tears, the experience of individuals and the fate 
of nations, have simply no place in the consciousness of God. And all 
Christians reject the view that God’s relation to history is only that of 
a spectator, who watches, it may be, with lively interest the successive 
moves of the game but himself takes no part in it. As all Christians 
see it, history is “the disclosure of spiritual reality ;” it is shot through 
with meaning and significance; it is the theatre of creative power, 
which brings into existence new conditions and values: not only above 
history but in it is God, who, indeed, is the only Actor who never dis- 
appears from the historic stage. 


tH 


Up to this point there is universal agreement among Christians, all 
of whom believe that God is not only aware of man’s predicament but 
concerned to do something about it. All Christians, however, do not 
hold the same view of God’s activity in history. Some believe that God 
works in history to save individuals from the world, allowing the world 
for the most part to shift for itself. Others believe that God’s concern 
for the salvation of individuals leads him to work, also, for the salva- 
tion of the world, that is, of political institutions, social customs, and 
economic practices. The first of these views is characteristic of Eu- 
ropean Christianity, especially on the continent, but it is by no means 
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confined to Europe. The second, since the beginning of the present 
century, has become increasingly influential in American Christianity, 
but it is not simply an American development. It is now to be found, 
at least in some Christians, in almost every part of the world—a fact 
which came to light at Oxford in the summer of 1937 during a confer- 
ence which included representatives of forty-three nations and 119 
Christian communions. Hence, it cannot be said of these differing 
views of God’s activity in history that they are but the product of dif- 
ferent temperaments and conditions. It can be said of them that they 
are themselves productive of profound differences in human outlook, 
attitude, and conduct. 

The first view makes for pessimism as regards the future of the 
world. God himself is not greatly concerned about the world; he is 
concerned only to deliver men from the toils of an earthly existence 
and to prepare them for entrance into that unseen world where alone 
his kingdom is or ever can be. In the eyes of God, history is important 
only insofar as it provides a training ground for eternal life. Across 
the field of history pass the many generations of men, and as they pass 
God is not greatly concerned about the external conditions of their 
pilgrimage, whether there be freedom or bondage, justice or injustice, 
peace or war. Under any conditions, is not his grace sufficient to de- 
liver the trusting soul from its earthly foes and to secure for it some 
blessed foretaste of eternal bliss? No doubt, the historic field is vio- 
lently different from what it would have been if man had not sinned. 
With its revolting injustices, its sickening brutalities and occasional 
catastrophes, it is not as God meant it to be. It is what man has 
caused it to be. But not even God is now undertaking to transform it, 
his one great concern being, as has been said, to bring human beings 
safely out of a world such as this into a world that is unseen and 
eternal. 

This view of God’s activity in history is, to be sure, the traditional 
view—a fact which to some minds may suffice to commend it. Others, 
however, may become convinced that this traditional view is keeping 
Christians from seeing a number of things which as @hristians they 
really ought to see through the eyes of a profound concern. They may 
even begin to suspect that it is at least partly responsible for the his- 
toric fact that today, after nineteen centuries of Christian evangeliza- 
tion, vast numbers of human beings can find employment only in 
munition factories, where they are busily engaged in forging the in- 
struments of their own destruction. In Europe, for centuries, Chris- 
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tians supposed that there was really nothing which they could do, or 
should even attempt to do, about the external order of the world ; that 
God alone could transform the structure of society ; and that he was 
not concerned to do it, his concern being only to attend and assist the 
individual soul in its passage “through time into eternity.” Hence, 
they gave no thought, much less effort, to social reconstruction. They 
accepted the existing order of society, however saturated it might be 
with injustice, violence, and cruelty—seeking from time to time to 
curb its excesses but making no attempt to change and improve its 
essential character. Then, as conditions grew worse, they felt ever 
more bound to suppose that the victory of God must be achieved not 
in history but beyond history. A vicious circle in which unbelief in the 
possibility of social improvement consented to the development of 
situations that appeared to justify such unbelief. 

Now, there must be something wrong with a view of God which 
leads men to believe that any attempt to correct outrageous conditions 
is not only futile but presumptuous. What is wrong with this tradi- 
tional view of God’s activity in history? Is it not the assumption, 
which underlies it, that the human soul is quite independent of its 
earthly environment? It is believed that God profoundly cares for 
the human soul. It is not believed that he is very much concerned 
about the social conditions in which the soul is placed; for it is as- 
sumed that social conditions of whatever kind can neither promote nor 
obstruct the soul’s salvation. But is this true? It certainly is not true 
if what is meant by salvation is a spiritual condition which manifests 
itself in active good will toward men—all men—and in unswerving 
trust in God. 

It is now generally recognized that the years of childhood are very 
important years. As is often said, they are the most impressionable 
years of man’s life. Undoubtedly, they leave their mark upon us. Early 
“impressions” of whatever kind are not easily effaced. It must make 
some difference to the welfare of the soul if, in childhood, it is placed 
in a slum whose heroes are gangsters, or in a penthouse whose back- 
ground is that, of irresponsible wealth, or in a totalitarian state where 
right” and “wrong” are considered to be but relative terms whose 
content is to be determined by the aims and requirements of national 
policy: And what of the soul of an adult? Is there no obstacle to a 
man’s salvation in economic practices which forbid him to love his 
ee eee oH in a class system which stamps upon him 
ord or of a lackey, or in a political régime 
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under which he is required to be cruel to persons of another race or 
else go to a concentration camp, which, considering that he has not 
only a soul to save but a family to support, the ordinary man is not 
likely to do? 

If, as all Christians believe, God is profoundly concerned for the 
human soul, it cannot be that he is unconcerned about the social con- 
ditions in which the soul is placed. Hence that other view of divine 
activity in history which holds that God’s very concern for the salva- 
tion of individuals necessarily leads him to work, also, for the salva- 
tion of the world itself, those political institutions, social customs, and 
economic practices that so largely condition the spiritual develop- 
ment of men. 

From this it does not follow that there are in the world unseen forces 
which are making automatically and inevitably for the improvement 
of society. It was once thought that men are bound to serve the com- 
mon good, even though their designs and intentions are purely selfish. 
Adam Smith, the great political economist, argued that even the most 
rapacious of men are led by “an invisible hand” to bring about a just 
distribution of the product of human toil. Archbishop Whately re- 
flected upon the wonder of a divine providence by which men are led 
to “render the greatest service to the public when they are thinking 
of nothing but their own gain.” But now, certainly, we are in a posi- 
tion to affirm that no mysterious power transmutes the lead of human 
selfishness into the gold of human service. 

Nor is there any “process of history” that is making inevitably for 
a condition of social justice, human brotherhood, enduring prosperity 
and enduring peace. In Marxist theory, history is the product of a 
dialectical process in which one economic system, in the days of its 
apparent triumph, brings about conditions that give birth to its op- 
posite ; whereupon these opposed systems, in mortal combat, produce 
4 situation in which the best features of both are preserved and united 
in a new system which is better than either of those it has superseded. 
Thus, communists believe that the capitalist state, triumphant in its 
power to produce but lacking power to distribute, has itself brought 
‘nto existence the forces that are undermining it—at home, chronic 
unemployment and spreading want in the midst of potential plenty ; 
abroad, ever more desperate, destructive, and inclusive wars. They be- 
lieve that capitalist individualism, thanks to a one-sided and extreme 
development, has created the present demand for collectivism. They 
believe that the conflict between these contrary principles will eventu- 
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ally be resolved in a classless society which will include them both ie 
which, with its civil liberties plus its cooperative practices, ye e€ 
superior to any society the world has yet known. And this, they - 
lieve, must come to pass in consequence of the working of a dialectica 
process which achieves the reconciliation of contrary tendencies ina 
more inclusive society and which, in the long run, is irresistible. 

This confident expectation is an act of faith, if ever there was one. 
And concerning this faith of communism two things require to be 
said. One is that history may not always conform to a neat and 
logical pattern. In fact, it has not always conformed to this dialectical 
pattern. Capitalism, when it superseded feudalism, did not conserve 
the best in feudalism, which was its insistence upon mutual obliga- 
tions. As Marx himself declared: “The bourgeoisie, whenever it got 
the upper hand, put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations, 
pitilessly tore asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man to his 
‘natural superiors,’ and left remaining no other bond between man and 
man than naked self-interest and callous cash payment.” (The Com- 
munist Manifesto, 1918 Edition, pp. 27 and 28.) Is it yet certain that 
communism, as in Russia, will conserve the best in capitalism ; as, for 
example, its civil liberties? True, Marxist theory does not suppose 
that the dialectical process is wholly mechanical. It assumes that this 
process operates through human wills and that it may, by them, be to 
some extent controlled and modified. Yet, according to Marxist belief, 
human wills are themselves but the product of economic conditions, 
and one may surely question the realism of a faith which takes no ac- 
count of such non-economic but ever present factors as man’s love 
of power and the awful blindness and cruelty which that engenders. As 
a description, however inadequate, of the activity of God in history 
this alleged dialectical process may be of value. As a substitute for 
God it has, I should think, a fairly big job on its hands! 

To believe that God in history is seeking alike the redemption of the 
individual and the redemption of society is not to believe that the 
progress of civilization is inevitable. It is to believe that the issues of 
history are not merely in the hands of natural forces productive of cli- 
matic changes, nor merely in the hands of human forces such as the 
inventions of man’s hands and the desires of his heart. It is to believe 
that the issues of history are finally in the hands of God, who trans- 
cends both nature and man. Given the Christian faith concerning the 
nature of God, it is to believe that the incalculably greatest of all forces 
now at work in the world is a power that is Christlike in character. 
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Now one can hardly hold this view of God’s activity in history and 
oneself remain passive in the presence of outrageous conditions. The 
traditional view allowed comfortably situated Christians to feel com- 
fortable in a situation which afforded them many delightful opportu- 
nities but which for the multitude of men provided only a bare exist- 
ence fraught with insecurity, misery, and fear. How very different 
this view which forbids a Christian to remain at rest in a situation 
which spells loss for his neighbor even though it may spell gain for 
himself! God is not content with that situation. God is attempting to 
correct it. And he is calling for volunteers to help him correct it. When 
it comes to the maintenance of a cosmic order, God requires no man’s 
assistance; but when it comes to the achievement of a historic justice 
and peace, he is necessarily dependent, to some extent, upon human 
cooperation. Hence, this view of God’s activity in history leaves the 
Christian with a goading conviction that, confronted with a situation 
which is plunging millions of his fellows into a black abyss of misery 
and despair, he simply cannot look on and do nothing, unless he is 
capable of deserting and betraying God. 

Attempting to do something, the Christian will need, of course, to 
maintain an attitude of profound humility in the presence of God, al- 
lowing him to reveal his plan of action. All too often, well-meaning 
men have supposed that their idea of what ought to be done was, 
of course, God’s idea of the true course of history. To how many par- 
ticipants in the World War did it ever occur that their own idea of 
Christ, in khaki, seeking with a bayonet to impose democracy and 
peace upon the world might be not a little abhorrent to God? Nor 
is this the only historic case in which, as we now have abundant rea- 
son to suppose, God’s idea of what ought to be done was something 
quite different from the idea that well-meaning men had. Again and 
again, as Saint Paul observed, “God has chosen that which is foolish 
in the world to shame the wise; he has chosen what is mean and 
despised in the world—things which are not to put down things that 
are.” (I Corinthians 1:27, 28. [Moffatt’s translation]) He has acted 
contrary to the expectations of reputed authorities, distinguished ec- 
clesiastics, and professional reformers. 

No doubt, we should be prepared to discover that some of the things 
we are eager to preserve—our own privileges, for example—are not 
the major concern of God; and that some of the things we are anxious 
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to prevent, including, it may be, a more equitable distribution of mate- 
rial goods, are firmly imbedded in the purpose of God. We should 
even be prepared to discover that God’s way out for China, for Spain, 
for all of Europe, and, indeed, for all mankind is something different 
from the way out which we conceive. It may even be discovered that 
God’s purpose for the human race does not call for the preservation of 
“civilization” as we now know it, although one may confidently sup- 
pose that it calls for the preservation of the highest achievements of 
human culture and of methods and means of cultural achievement. 

A clear view of God’s activity in history is certainly conducive to a 
sense of humility. It is not conducive to a sense of dismay. After all, 
it is God who is concerned for the improvement of the world, not 
merely a handful of human idealists; and God, although he does of 
necessity employ agents in the field of history, is by no means wholly 
dependent upon the insight and effort of men. 

It is God, not man, who creates and maintains a cosmic order in 
which human existence is possible. 

It is God, not man, who provides natural resources, over which 
nations now fight like dogs over a bone, but which surely might be- 
come, as they no doubt were intended to be, the necessary foundation 
of an all-inclusive world culture. 

It is God, not man, who is responsible for a moral order in the 
nature of things which places limits upon the power of men to do evil 
in the world. The existence of a moral order which no nation nor 
civilization can successfully defy is at once the insight and the experi- 
ence of history. The individual, it is true, may do evil and get away 
with it. He may spread himself like a green bay tree, acquiring 
riches, prestige, and power. When his brief day on earth is over, he 
may die comfortably in bed at peace with himself, and the local press 
may make out that he was but little lower than the angels. The fact, 
however, requires to be noted that, under modern conditions, even 
the evil-doing individual may be unable entirely to escape the social 
consequences of his acts. In a closely knit and high-powered civiliza- 
tion such as we now have, the time-span between economic cause and 
economic effect is far shorter than it once was; so that the economic 
freebooter, although he may still die in his bed, may not die either 
with his worldly possessions or with his worldly reputation completely 
intact. 

But let that be as it may. What greatly concerns us is the undeni- 
able fact that evil institutions, evil customs and practices, encounter 
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at last a moral order which leaves them in the condition of a jerry- 

built house after a Kansas cyclone. In the fourth century, the peoples 
of the West, including Christians, could not believe that their society 
was going to pieces, weakened though it was by many internal and 
external strains; any more than we can believe that our society is in 
process of dissolution. But this, at least, history has made abundantly 
clear: no society which countenances greed, injustice, violence, and 
cruelty can permanently endure. And it does look as if God were say- 
ing to our generation, “You had better mend your ways; you had 
better start building a cooperative society in which as individuals 
and as nations you can work together for the common good of alle 
The “stars in their courses” do fight against evil, and it is God, not 
man, who has created them. 

It is God, moreover, who is ultimately responsible for the conver- 
sion of men. It is the Hound of Heaven who tracks men down and 
brings them to their senses. It is the Light of the World who opens 
men’s eyes to saving truth, so that they, in turn, bring light to thier fel- 
lows. The world-embracing vision which is now the possession of 
growing numbers of men; the insight into world conditions, why they 
are as they are; whole-hearted devotion to the world’s improvement 
and the very faith which supports such devotion—all this is a result 
of God’s activity in history. It is he who has brought about these hu- 
man achievements of vision, of understanding, of Christlike devotion 
—of which, almost certainly, there are more to be found in our time 
than in any period of the past. And it remains to be seen what God 
can do with such human instrumentalities as are now presented to him 
by enlightened and determined minorities. 

This view of God’s activity in history knows no despair. It cannot 
abide a defeatist spirit. Holding this view, the Christians can believe 
with Isaiah that in the hands of God “the nations are as a drop of a 
bucket”; he can ask with Saint Paul, “Tf God be for us, who can be 
against us?”; he can look straight at the worst in the world of today 
and be fortified to know that the future of mankind is in the hands of 
God, not in the hands of proud and selfish men. 


ee ie rie 
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[Dr. Tittle’s article is a chapter in his book, Christians in an Unchristian Society, to be 
published in January, 1939, as one of the Hazen books on religion. It appears here through 
the courtesy of Association Press, the publisher. ] 


THE MEANING OF JESUS FOR 
MODERN THEOLOGY 


By NELS F. S. FERRE 


Christianity is probably about to become one of the most 

crucial issues in modern theological thought.” This citation 
from a recent editorial in The Christian Century is, in the light of my 
own experience both in the ministry and as a teacher in a theological 
school, by no means an overstatement. The problem as to the meaning 
of Jesus for modern theology is already upon us with full force. Be- 
fore any permanent progress can be made, it must be met. Many 
there are who crave a solution more intellectually meaningful and re- 
ligiously satisfactory than that offered by either the traditional or the 
liberal position, knowing that only so can individual peace, not to 
mention church unity, be a lasting achievement. 


I 


“TL HE question of the relation of Jesus of Nazareth to historical 


At present the theological swing is definitely and strongly in the 
conservative direction. This approach stresses the godhead of Jesus 
in order to insure the reality of the revelation. The conservative feels 
lost without the intimate expressions of historic Christology ; for Jesus 
as God, as his personal Savior, is more real to him than God the 
Father. Consider how the doctrine of Mary or that of saint worship 
grew historically out of the need of the common people to have God 
concretely and vividly accessible. It is no wonder either, that the 
conservative has been saddened by a widespread disintegration in the 
affirmations of faith on the part of a Christian ministry frequently not 
only afflicted by the paralyzing self-accusations of preaching more 
than it dares whole-heartedly to believe, but wearied by brave attempts 
to support with fluctuating fervor the fads of social reform, and weak- 
ened by a hesitant theology confusingly dependent on philosophy, his- 
tory, psychology, and often science. The conservative misses and longs 
for the religiously powerful expressions to which he has become posi- 
tively conditioned, which he knows can make truth to march and right 
to sing. His heart to be strong must first be warm. 

But more. Behind these warm expressions he feels that there lies 


a more adequate and compelling truth than behind all the enlightened 
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question marks of liberal speculation. To be religiously compelling, 
the Christian revelation as objective truth must be a matter of abso- 
lute assurance obtained by grace through faith. It must be absolute, 
unique, complete, and once-for-all. On this point Brunner writes with 
admirable clarity, particularly in The Mediator, to the effect that the 
revelation in Jesus must be unique and once-for-all inasmuch as it is 
the revelation of the Absolute, and since, if this revelation were re- 
peated, it would become historical, i.e., relative, and therefore no 
longer absolute. But if this is the nature of Christian revelation, all 
other so-called revelations are qualitatively different, insufficient, and 
misleading. Such distinctions as that of Séderblom between personal 
and cultural revelations—the former leading from God through the 
prophets to a vigorous monotheism, the latter leading from man 
through thought to a confusing identification of man with the divine, 
but both true revelations of a kind—are definitely false in the light of 
Christian truth. Radically is revelation at variance with the disclo- 
sures of reason. On this point great thinkers like Aulén and Nygren, 
(outstanding modern Swedish theologians), Barth, and Kraemer 
agree, whatever their degrees of adequacy in explaining the relation 
of nature, history, and non-Christian religions to the revelation in 
Christ. The conservative stand is more and more firmly that the Chris- 
tian religion is qualitatively distinct from all other religions and as 
such is exclusively right. 

The typical approach to the history of religions is being turned from 
its non-normative, scientific source into the normativeness of Chris- 
tian faith as traditionally interpreted. All religious points of con- 
tact are resolutely rejected. Indeed, this is just about what Kraemer 
does in The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, a book 
of such strategic importance for the recent missionary conference 
in India. It was on this point that Westman insisted most fervently 
when I last spoke to him in Uppsala. To this point especially he 
directed his criticism of the theology expounded in Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions. It was this challenge to liberalism’s concept of God’s universal 
revelation—however related to the Christian revelation in Jesus Christ 
—that Hocking, on his recent departure for England, went to take up 
in the Hibbert and the Gifford lectures. For, granting the rightness 
of this position, granting that the Christian revelation is qualitatively 
and absolutely distinct from all other reports as to religious reality, 
then liberalism is necessarily and by its very nature both completely 
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false and completely dangerous. For it follows that liberalism has no 
Christian theology. 
II 


Against this position every true liberal must rebel. To him, the 
traditional scheme of Christian theology is arbitrary, often historically 
false and ethically unacceptable. In reading the above-mentioned book 
of Kraemer’s, lent me by a prominent delegate to the Madras Confer- 
ence, I was interested to find, opposite the author’s statement to the 
effect that Jesus must be consided as God uniquely embodied, the 
following marginal comment: “Who says so?” This delegate’s reaction 
is typical of much in the liberal attitude. The conservative restriction 
of the religious field appears to a liberal not so much the limitations of 
vigorous faith as the rationalized evasions of emotional fright. He may 
agree with Bertrand Russell that our present world situation owes not 
a little to the abandonment of reason in favor of will, which began 
with Fichte, and which resulted not only in our modern philosophies 
of the practical reason, but also in many significant theories stressing 
the primacy of the irrational content of consciousness. He remembers, 
as Ralph Barton Perry points out in The Thought and Character of 
William James, that both Lenin and Mussolini were disciples of Sorel, 
and not a little influenced by his subordination of the theoretical rea- 
son to the practical power of myths and to the problems of violence. 

To the liberal, theological conservatism is defeatism. The claims 
for truth, historical and philosophical, he feels to be too light-heartedly 
sacrificed for what seems, in the present confusion of tongues, to be 
the needs for faith. In the long run, according to the liberal point of 
view, the Christian church can best win by a theological reconstruction 
which is unhesitatingly based on the essentials of ascertainable truth, 
verifiable in experience and patiently adjusted to the practical issues 
of life. Fictionalism may have its emotional appeal, whether religious 
or secular, and may serve a temporary purpose; myths may be for 
the sake of action ; but over the ages, the liberal feels certain, only the 
dictates of truth can restore spiritual peace, return the power of 
preaching, and unite Christianity in effective fellowship. To the 
liberal, much in traditionalism, whether affirmed in the literalistic 
terms of fundamentalism or in the compromises as to the results of 
scholarship on the part of much in Continental theology, is ever 
and beyond a doubt pure fictionalism. 
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Some, and I for one, cannot accept either position. Conservatism 
presupposes a uniqueness of Jesus based on a substance philosophy by 
which his nature is qualitatively distinct from that of man in an ab- 
solute fashion. Whether the conservative likes it or not, Jesus becomes 
not only different from man, but totally different. This interpretation 
of uniqueness I cannot accept. It is too naturalistic, as Harnack rightly 
maintained, and involves necessarily the corollary of Jesus’ artificial 
manhood. It is for this reason that the psychological period of Chris- 
tology after Nicea only added to the problems of the cosmological 
period before it. On the plane of substantial philosophy, no satisfac- 
tory solution is possible. The historic doctrine of the real, of the full 
manhood of Jesus, has always been an embarrassing difficulty to the 
thoroughly theological conservative. 

Nor can I be satisfied with a simple appeal to mystery along the 
lines of much of Continental theology, to a revelation which in reveal- 
ing is unrevealed. That the revelation of God in Jesus is a mystery is 
to me a most meaningful thought until it is made an all-inclusive 
proposition denying the positive aspects of revelation. Unless the mys- 
tery is partially comprehensible both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
there seems to be no revelation at all. Though my prayer is for grace 
and faith to abandon all thinking if necessary to attain Christian truth, 
I cannot find peace in the equation of revelation with intellectual im- 
potency. Despite patient attempts, I cannot fathom the doctrine of 
the absolute. The complete juxtaposition of time and eternity, of the 
relative and the absolute, of skepticism and revelation, becomes more 
and more meaningless to me the more I ponder. The fact that Barth 
himself as a theological professor lost in prophetic power, having to 
sacrifice rhetoric for meaningfulness, may be most suggestive at this 
point. My soul, to be sure, does find much nourishment in the warm 
expressions of American fundamentalism, especially in the songs on 
which I was reared; but when I try to incorporate this ideology in my 
teaching, I find that it is all too often a fundamentalism of form, a 
worship of historic fact to the detriment of the meaning of that fact, 
a too man-made limitation placed on the Holy Spirit of God. This 
conservatism is living by signs and not by faith, by the light of the past 
and not sufficiently by God’s power in the present. 

Liberalism, on the other hand, is all too often a living by the wisdom 
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of man instead of by the humbled heart before God. Its nearly arro- 
gant dismissal of certain traditional doctrines smacks too much of a 
self-satisfied, rationalistic or empirical approach to theology. Do we 
know enough about the nature of bodies, metaphysically speaking, to 
distinguish with certainty between a bodily and a spiritual resurrection 
of Jesus? As Frederick Lincoln Anderson rightly maintained, behind 
the expression “spiritual resurrection” may lie interpretations which 
obscure the historic reality of his rising or deny it altogether. Many of 
us have heard sermons by prominent liberals making affirmations the 
vigor of which has, to the thoughtful, been dissipated by the obvious 
equivocation in expressions or by the vagueness of terminology. Man’s 
most recent thought has been the standard. The problem has been 
to defend apologetically as much as possible of historic truth. 

Some of us feel that the Christian faith is too sacred and tried an 
heritage to follow too easily current methodologies and modern modes 
of thought. Christian thought need not bear the continual burden of 
proof against the challenge of every fad in educational circles. Liberal- 
ism’s practical application of the Gospel is also so frequently lacking in 
depth of perspective, confusing as it does present political policies with 
spiritual principles, and so centered on social issues, that temporary 
world conditions have weakened its faith in the God of the ages and 
allowed the present swing to a reactionary, evasive traditionalism. 
Liberalism’s undue faith in reason as such has been to the detriment of 
the rational normativeness inherent in faith. The liberal element has 
never worked out, to my knowledge, a sufficiently thorough and vital 
doctrine of revelation with special reference to the person of Jesus. 
To many, liberalism’s Christology is still at its highest in Schleier- 
macher, for whom Jesus was uniquely the Son of God with respect to 
the absolute dependence of his consciousness on God. Liberalism takes 
too easy offense at the soul’s intimate language, and through the rela- 
tivism and skepticism of attitude inevitably connected with its man- 
centered normativeness of truth, it has been accused, not without some 
justice, of leading to humanism. Its denial of the special revelation in 
Jesus in an effective sense is not infrequently linked up with an Aris- 
totelian metaphysics limiting God from effective participation in hu- 
lee history, affirming a general but denying a special Providence, 
with a too smooth stress on the continuity in reality, with an unjustifi- 
able emphasis on the quantitative rather than the qualitative aspects 
of experience. Somehow liberalism has failed to produce a sufficiently 
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constructive and ardently affirmative theology of the Christian faith, 
centered by the necessity of its nature in the person of Jesus the Christ. 


IV 


What, then, are we to do who crave not only soul-stirring convic- 
tions intimately expressed, but also the fullest possible measure of un- 
impaired truth? Are light and warmth areas of experience inherently 
irreconcilable? We need prayerful and speedy efforts to help us solve 
this problem. 

At present, my deepest thoughts have led me to what I consider a 
reasonably satisfying conclusion, the steps in reaching which, through 
philosophical and historical investigations, I cannot, naturally, enu- 
merate here. This conclusion is as follows: The standard of ultimate 
validity and value is fellowship. Considering developments in modern 
psychology and in sociology and their applicability to the problem of 
knowledge, to the theory of value, and to the interpretation of history, 
the time seems ripe for a fundamental investigation into the philoso- 
phy of fellowship. Such an investigation could, of course, go no further 
than the phenomenal realm. The Christian faith, however, cannot 
stop here. It must explore the assumptions underlying the phenome- 
nal, and, perhaps, the pragmatic investigation, deepening its conclu- 
sions by means of the ontological approach, which, as Lotze saw, is 
really emotional, and, I take it, religious in nature rather than purely 
rational, until it reaches the rock-bottom of reality, where fellowship 
becomes founded on the nature of God, where the Incarnation, its su- 
preme historic expression, is intrinsically related to the church as the 
corporate continuity of the Christian consciousness. God’s revelation 
through the church is the denial of all naturalisms that claim philo- 
sophic adequacy. 

The patient production of an adequate philosophy of fellowship 
would lay secure foundations for an effective church union. In any 
case, religion, however falteringly, is man’s fellowship with God, and, 
through God, with his fellow men. A new fellowship with God and 
man, moreover, was first revealed through Jesus. The new in Jesus was 
a new kind of fellowship. It is a fellowship of spontaneous, God- 
centered love, a love which seeketh not its own. At this point the writ- 
ings of Anders Nygren of Lund University are most challenging. His 
little volume, Agape and Eros, which is best known to English readers, 
cannot be fully understood except against the background of his bril- 
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liant and thorough investigations along the line of theological and his- 
torical methodology. The larger, second volume of this work, which, 
to my knowledge, has not yet been translated into English, convinc- 
ingly expands and amply illustrates the first. However strongly many 
of us might wish to modify or develop his ideas, Nygren, to my mind, 
has made one of the most profound contributions to modern theology. 
In this light, it becomes meaningful that Jesus is the first-born son of 
God in the Christian fellowship. As such he is unique, the “church’s 
one foundation.” 

The Christian church must have more than an externally historical 
relation to its founder. It must be organically related to what was dis- 
tinctive of him and of his message. Otherwise the church is Chris- 
tian in name only. The English people can forsake their Common 
Law and still remain the English people; the American nation can 
repudiate its Constitution and still remain the American nation; but 
the Christian church, being more than a body of geographical or ra- 
cial continuity, cannot repudiate its ideological distinctiveness and still 
remain itself. A new order of fellowship came into the world with 
Jesus, without which the Christian church is no longer Christian. The 
purpose and nature of God is seen in Christ, whose sacrificial life and 
death sum up concretely the Gospel of redemption. The special reve- 
lation in Jesus is the standard of God’s relation with the world, and 
all other disclosures of God’s presence in nature, history, or personal 
devotion must be measured by the revelation. The revelation in Jesus 
is continuously effective through the Holy Spirit of God which is pres- 
ent through his holy church, perpetuating and expanding and inten- 
sifying this Christian order of fellowship. The Holy Spirit as an his- 
torical agent in the Christian sense was born with the life and death 
of Jesus and the holy church of Jesus Christ is impossible without 
God’s special revelation through him. Our real problem is to have 
the organized church approximate, according to the needs of the 
Christian fellowship in a definite historical situation, the holy church 
of Jesus Christ ; to make, that is, the church as far as possible become 
the Kingdom, where fellowship will be not only full and free, but also 
the harmonious and faithful expression of the Will of God. 
eee ails rad ates soy - aes this fellowship, as 
as ere Ae it Reser is argued about the intrinsic nature of 

evelation makes central not the proper but the 
potential nature of man. Man is the creature for whom Christ died. 
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As sinners, far from the fellowship in God through Christ, which, 
based on uncalculating love, is effective of the highest order of fellow- 
ship, we are, nevertheless, called and urged “‘to be saints.” To those 
who are in America “called to be saints.” To those who are in New- 
ton Centre “called to be saints.” Only by entering this fellowship 
through the grace of God can we understand not only the cost of re- 
demptive love but the state of man outside this fellowship. The eyes 
of faith are changed eyes. The need of the Gospel becomes divinely 
imperative. And still the stress is neither on the modern disparaging 
of man nor on man as the son of God by what George A. Gordon re- 
fers to as the “native dignity of the soul.” 

It seems to me also that, if this view were taken as to the meaning 
of Jesus for modern theology, much could be done for Christian ethics. 
Jesus hereby becomes the determiner of the deed. In an ethics of 
Christian fellowship there is no false individualism nor any artificial 
collectivism. There is fellowship on the basis of love in Jesus’ name 
and for his sake. This ethics transcends eudaemonism and formalism. 
Duty becomes an objective obligation even to death. Duty, however, 
does not become an intrinsic category of ethics. Duty is, then, neither 
the frozen forms of divine laws nor a man-made moralism. It, like 
the Sabbath, is made not only for man, but even more for his fellow- 
ship with and through God. Individual ethics is seen in the light of 
the common good, and the common good must concern itself with the 
good of each. Yet the denial of ultimate formalism in the interest of 
fellowship is not merely an enlightened, collectivistic selfishness, for 
it is rooted and grounded in the Will and Love of God as expressed in 
Jesus and continuously expressed through his holy church. This form 
of Christian ethics has an historical basis, a metaphysical source, and a 
continual capacity for historical adjustment. This ethics is no moral- 
ism, no legalism, no false separation of the disposition as such from 
the objective needs for Christian fellowship. Its sanctions are as abid- 
ing as the reality of God, and its expressions as varied as human needs. 

I ought also to suggest that this view makes Jesus the determiner of 
destiny. He becomes the judge of all, individually and socially. Indi- 
vidual and social salvation thus depend upon the acceptance of his 
Gospel as a living reality. Its value can be tested by experience, but 
not without yielding to the dictates of love and faith ; and its author- 
ity, though not arbitrary, is meaningfully absolute. Such fellowship 
demands not only regenerated hearts but enlightened minds, not only 
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well-meaning souls but practically effective persons. To find that 
fellowship is to be saved. The revelation through Jesus—which is 
rightly “about” him—because it is also “of” him, external forms and 
historic conditions notwithstanding—insures the continuity of this fel- 
lowship beyond the grave because it reveals the Will and Nature of 
God. To be outside that fellowship is to be lost ; never to find it is to 
be lost forever. The revelation through Jesus gives us no easy hope, 
no false optimism. If, however, we were thoroughly convinced that 
he is the final determiner of destiny in that he reveals the inmost pur- 
pose of God and the highest potentiality of man, the compulsion of 
his love upon us and our concern for the effective realization of the 
Christian fellowship would undoubtedly cause us anew to walk with 
courage and patient haste the hard paths of our high places. 

This briefest of summaries is merely suggestive in nature. Ona sub- 
ject like this our minds feel far from sufficient for our tasks. Nor dare 
we trust them far. This is, nevertheless, a sincere attempt to stimu- 
late others who cannot accept an easy peace in dominant areas of 
either conservative or liberal thought to seek for the new day of a more 
adequate Christian faith, which, by uniting heart and mind, will make 
possible the lasting and effective fellowship of the Church of God. 


Yb U. Ss, 


WHAT IS THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES? 


By W. A. VISSER ’T HOOFT 


Te first stage in the process of forming a World Council of 


Churches has now been completed. The Committee of Four- 

teen, which was appointed by the Conferences at Oxford and 
Edinburgh to revise and complete the scheme for a World Council of 
Churches, has, after taking counsel with a representative conference of 
Church leaders at Utrecht and with the Continuation Committee of 
“Faith and Order” at Clarens, been able to elaborate a Constitution 
for the Council; and this Constitution together with an invitation to 
join the Council has recently been sent out to all churches which 
were invited to the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. 

This then is the appropriate time to consider the meaning of this 
new departure for the ecumenical situation. And this is also the ap- 
propriate place, for it is surely no mere coincidence that CHRISTENDOM 
becomes the organ of the North American sections of “Faith and Or- 
der” and “Life and Work” precisely at the same time when these 
other important events take place in the ecumenical realm. Both de- 
velopments are really part of one and the same wider process. Those 
who are truly concerned that the World Council may become a spiri- 
tual reality in the life of the churches and the life of the world will 
therefore follow CrrisTENDOM’s new career with deep and personal 
interest and with the expectation that it will render great service to 
the common cause for which it, as well as the World Council as a 
whole, stand together. And those who are interested in the future of 
CurisTENDOM will want to support the efforts to make the World 
Council a true fellowship of churches. 

What is this World Council and where does it come from? At first 
sight the answer to this question seems obvious. If we look at it from 
the organizational angle, the new plan means simply that two ecu- 
menical bodies which feel the need of more collaboration unite to 
form one more inclusive body, within the framework of which each 
will continue to perform its own peculiar task. What could be more 
natural than this attempt to simplify the ecumenical situation and to 
pool all available Christian forces in order to demonstrate that the 
Christian churches are aware of their fundamental oneness, and 
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that they are ready to take a common stand against the rising tide of 
theoretical and practical paganism in the whole world? 

As a matter of fact the idea has been in the air for many years. And 
there is much in the present plan which is simply the carrying out of 
ideas advocated many years ago. Thus the Greek expression which 
we use today for “World Council of Churches,” namely & oinonia ton 
ekklesion goes back to the Encyclical of the Ecumenical Patriarch of 
Constantinople of 1920, which not only proposes the creation of a 
Council of Churches, but includes a whole program of work for such 
a Council. And the sentence in the documents now being sent out 
which explains the authority of the Council as only “consisting in the 
weight which it carries with the churches by its own wisdom,” is an 
unconscious echo of a remarkably similar phrase writen by Archbishop 
Sdderblom in 1919: “This ecumenical Council of Churches should not 
be given an external authority, but should gain influence to the extent 
to which its action is based on spiritual authority.” 

But while the Council is in a very real sense the continuation of 
what has existed before and that in a form which had been suggested 
long ago by far-sighted church leaders, its formation represents in 
another and equally true sense the beginning of a new chapter in 
ecumenical history. The plan expresses a new conception of inter- 
church relationships and will, if it is taken seriously, introduce new 
factors into the ecumenical situation. It is therefore useful to ask just 
what this new conception and what these new factors are. It goes 
without saying that at the present moment these questions can only 
be answered in a personal rather than an official way, for it is only 
as we actually embark on the new adventure together that we will 
come to see its full implications and arrive at common formulations 
concerning its actual significance. We have to do with a kind of body 
such as has never yet existed in church history and which cannot be 
described in categories to which we have so far been accustomed. 
This article must therefore be regarded as no more than an individual 
contribution to the discussion through which we will gradually ar- 


rive at greater clarity concerning our future common task in and 
through the World Council. 


I 


The first new factor which the World Council plan brings into the 
situation is, that through it the ecumenical movement becomes in a 
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very definite sense a movement of the churches. It is true that in the 
past many churches have had a real sense of responsibility toward and 
participation in the ecumenical movement. Thus in most cases the 
representatives to the great ecumenical conferences at Stockholm, 
Lausanne, Oxford and Edinburgh were chosen by the churches, and 
many churches have seriously considered the decisions of these con- 
ferences and expressed their views concerning them. But so far we 
have had no constituted and permanent body of an ecumenical char- 
acter in which the churches were officially represented. For neither 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work nor the Continua- 
tion Committee of Faith and Order were bodies which represented 
the churches as such in a direct way. 

In the World Council, however, the churches which accept to be- 
come members will have a continuing organ of ecumenical relations 
and through it they will accept direct responsibility for the ecumeni- 
cal task. The pioneering period characterized by the fact that inter- 
church relationships were largely the concern of individual church 
leaders acting generally in a private capacity is over and the period of 
corporate relations between the churches as a whole is beginning. 

It is obvious that this new situation will not in all respects be a 
clear gain. Pioneering periods have a charm of their own, and the 
period of ecumenical beginnings was specially attractive in that it was 
dominated by a group of far-sighted church leaders whose work and 
whose life became symbolic for the ecumenical movement as a whole. 
At that time ecumenical history was made by such men as Séder- 
blom, Brent, Deissmann, and others who are still with us, and it was 
to a large extent made by such men alone. As we now pass into a 
new period and widen our basis, it is inevitable that we lose something 
of this highly personal element in the movement. There will always 
be a great need for leadership and there will be a place for prophetic 
and statesman-like qualities in the Council, but it will ultimately not 
depend on a relatively small number of individuals, but on the 
churches themselves and their sense of responsibility toward the cause 
of the whole church of Christ in the world. 

The concern which is being felt by some that this may mean the 
end of the “heroic” period in ecumenical history is not altogether un- 
founded. The “churchification” of the movement will certainly mean 
that it will often fail to act when a less official body might have acted, 
or that it will proceed much more slowly than a less representative or- 
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gan. It should, however, not be forgotten that there remain outside the 
Council a number of bodies, such as the World Alliance, the main in- 
ternational Christian youth organizations and others, which will form 
as it were the unofficial wing of the ecumenical movement as a whole. 
And it should especially be underlined that there is a place within the 
framework of the Council as a whole for different types of pioneering 
work which will not commit the Council itself or individual churches, 
but which will nevertheless, if it is of good quality, exert a very real 
influence upon the churches. This is particularly true of the study 
work which will not be weakened but strengthened in the new plan 
and which should continue to make the same impact upon the thought 
of Christian leaders of all countries as it made through the prepara- 
tion of the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. 

In other respects, however, the acceptance by the churches of direct 
responsibility is a very definite gain. In fact the ecumenical movement 
can only thus begin to fulfil its true function. An ecumenism which 
is the concern of a small élite is not the kind of unity which our Lord 
meant in his prayer:—‘“that they all may be one.” And an ecumen- 
ism outside or above the existing churches and denominations is in the 
long run not a means to bring the churches together, but rather a 
further cause of separation and sectarianism. What we need now in 
order to go forward is an ecumenism which accepts the full tension 
between the church which is the object of our faith, a church which 
cannot be divided, and the reality of our membership in different 
church bodies which are separated from each other. 

If we see it from this angle, the formation of the World Council 
is the expression of that simple but profound rediscovery of the church 
which has taken place in so many countries during these last years. 
Perhaps the term, “rediscovery of the church,” is too strong. What 
we have discovered is really that we do not yet know fully what the 
church is and that we must try to learn anew what is its nature and 
its function. We have come to understand that it is not simply another 
human organization and that it lives according to laws which are 
not of this world. But we see only dimly just what it means to be the 
church and to act as the church in relation to the world. It takes time 
to extricate the church itself from the many secular entanglements 
which have made it unrecognizable and unconvincing. The church 
is slow to wake up, even though clear warnings are given to her in the 


trials of her members who are persecuted and in the various conflicts 
between the church and the world. 
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We know today better than we did some ten or twenty years ago 
that the church is not a necessary evil but the form of life which God 
has ordained for his children. And we know that we cannot find that 
church which God has meant us to live in and live by except as we 
seek it in our own organized church and not somewhere in an abstract 
world of ideals. Thus we have been brought in a difficult situation. 
For as we seek the Church in our church, we seem to become more 
and more confessionally-minded. But, on the other hand, as we seek 
the Church in our church, we reach out to something more than our 
own church-body and search for the Una Sancta which is not identi- 
cal with any one church. 

It is precisely that situation which is reflected in the plan to form 
a World Council of Churches. For that Council will take the existing 
churches seriously and not in any way try to become a super-church. 
But it will at the same time be an instrument through which we can 
seek together for the one church of God. 

In this connection a word should be said about the question of the 
basis. For that problem must be seen in the light of the fact that we 
are now trying to build a Council of Churches rather than a general 
Christian organism with individual membership. The one and only 
purpose of the basis is to indicate in some way the difference between 
churches, that is to say, bodies the very nature of which is to confess 
allegiance to and communion with their Lord, and other human 
bodies and societies. As the “Explanatory Memorandum” sent out 
with the Constitution makes clear, it is not a creedal test to judge 
churches or persons, and the Council will therefore not concern itself 
with the manner in which the churches interpret its content. It is 
rather an affirmation which makes clear that the word “churches” 
in the name of the Council is to be taken in its full meaning, that is to 
say as referring to bodies which owe their origin to the saving acts of 
God in the Incarnation and the Atonement. 

Theologically speaking the basis is probably not the best that could 
be found. It has, however, played a considerable role in the history 
of the ecumenical movement since its earliest beginnings and has the 
merit of pointing definitely toward the central moments in our Chris- 
tian faith. It reminds us therefore of the fact that our unity is not 
found in ourselves but in our common relatedness to a common Lord. 
It represents our point of reference as we confess together that the 
church belongs to him, and to him alone. 
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The second new factor which the new plan introduces into the ecu- 
menical situation is, that the question of unity in faith and order and 
the question of collaboration in life and work are seen as dependent 
upon each other. It is true that in the last years, and especially in the 
period of preparation for the Oxford Conference, the old demarcation 
line between theology and practical action had already been aban- 
doned. The presuppositions which Life and Work formulated in 1922 
to justify the separateness of its work from that of Faith and Order ; 
namely that in the region of moral and social questions all Christians 
should act together as if they were one body in one visible fellowship, 
and that “doctrine divides but service unites” were found to be an in- 
adequate basis for a serious attack on the basic problems of the modern 
world. For if cooperation between the churches is not to be merely of a 
technical kind, they must face together the theological and doctrinal 
questions which underlie all action in the world. Christians who act as 
if they were one body, and forget to ask why they are not in fact one 
body, will soon discover that instead of arriving at true understanding 
and real collaboration they end in confusion. And service unites only 
those in a lasting way who do the same things for the same reasons, 
that is who seek to arrive at a common conception of truth. This has 
become particularly evident since we have found out that the very 
foundations of our so-called Christian civilization have broken down. 
In a world of conflicting ideologies, in which the church confronts 
on all hands idol worship and pagan theologies, no mere technical 
advice, no mere moral exhortations suffice to build up a Christian 
ethic. The Oxford Conference was therefore not conceived as a con- 
ference about Christian “activities,” but as a conference about the 
fundamental convictions which should underlie all Christian action in 
the world. 

There remains, however, a real difference between the tasks of Life 
and Work and Faith and Order. For Life and Work works with its 
eye on the present and Faith and Order looks toward the future. Life 
and Work seeks to find the common Christian message for the world 
of our time ; Faith and Order seeks to prepare the way for the reunion 
of the churches. But it is precisely when we formulate the two dis- 
tinctive tasks in this way that we see clearly that the two need to be 
brought in close contact with each other. 
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For Life and Work without Faith and Order could easily fall into 
the error of taking it for granted that, if we can arrive at a common 
mind about certain great problems of our time, we are already one, 
and thus be satisfied with a unity which is by no means full Christian 
unity in one Lord, one faith, one baptism. Life and Work without 
the necessary critique of Faith and Order might easily become a 
movement which would move in a supra-confessional realm and thus 
cease to be rooted in the life of the churches. 

But, on the other hand, Faith and Order without Life and Work 
would be in danger of becoming a purely ecclesiastic undertaking 
which would forget that unity is not only found as a result of official 
negotiations, but discovered in actual life as God brings us together 
in his mysterious ways. Is it not significant that the countries where 
the most far-reaching ecumenical developments between churches of 
different confessions have taken place are India and Germany, that 
is, countries where the churches are under the pressure of their en- 
vironment? Faith and Order without the counter-balance of Life 
and Work might easily get stuck in discussions of an abstract nature. 

But if the two collaborate, as they have begun to do in these last 
years and as they will increasingly do in these next years, they will 
surely have much to give to each other. Already both are working on 
different aspects of one and the same central theme, namely that of 
the church. As Faith and Order clarifies the nature of the church 
and as Life and Work clarifies its function, they will enter into a fruit- 
ful conversation and give the churches in the World Council a much 
truer and richer guidance than either could give by itself. 


Ill 


We must now ask again, and in the light of the foregoing, what 
then is the World Council? It is easier to say what it is not than to 
say what it is. For the kind of relationship which the churches will 
have to each other in and through the Council has no precedent. All 
formulations or definitions must therefore be of a very tentative char- 
acter. More definite answers can only emerge as the Council will be 
in operation. 

From the point of view of church order it must first be said that the 
Council is not a super-church; that is to say, it will have no constitu- 
tional power of any kind over the participating churches. The point 
is obvious, but, in order to leave no room for misunderstanding, the 
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official documents underline it as clearly as possible by stating that 
the Council shall be a consultative body and that the Council shall 
not legislate for the churches. But this is not all. The Council is not 
even a federation as this term is commonly understood, for it is for- 
bidden to act in the name of the churches except in matters which 
one or more of them have specifically committed to it. As the “Ex- 
planatory Memorandum” puts it, “the Council exists to serve the 
churches and not to control them.” In other words, it will have duties, 
but no rights. It is merely an instrument for the use of the churches, 
and to what extent it will be used is and remains a matter for each and 
all of the participating churches to decide. 

All this seems very negative, and those who are impatient about 
the slow progress of the ecumenical movement and would like to see 
the creation of a powerful Christian body which can speak out official- 
ly on behalf of the Christian churches may wonder whether this 
strong insistence on the non-authoritative character of the Council 
does not resemble all too closely the insistence on national sovereignty 
in the political sphere which has been a constant hindrance to the 
effective working of the League of Nations. But our answer to such 
objections must be that (in the words of Luther) “it is a wrong pro- 
cedure to measure the things in the order of God by secular, transitory 
comparisons taken from the order of men.” The basic reason why we 
dare not and cannot give the Council any effective authority over the 
churches is not that the churches are jealous of their independence 
(though that factor enters into the situation), but that in the life of 
the church such authority would presuppose a measure of real unity 
in faith such as does not exist at present. To give the Council more 
authority than is proposed at present (by providing, for instance, that 
the Council could act officially for the churches, or that it would exert 
an authority over them in certain specific areas) would in practice 
mean that we force the issue of common order before we have arrived 
at a true consensus about our common faith. 

But does the Council, then, mean no more than a sort of permanent 
conference of churches, and does the decision to participate in it mean 
no more than a decision to enter into regular conversation with other 
churches? If we think purely in terms of organization we must indeed 
say that this is all that can be claimed for it. But if we think in terms 
of organization alone, we forget the most important fact about all 
ecumenical relationships, namely that they are in the last resort not a 
matter of organization, but a channel for the action of the Holy Spirit 
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in the church. One can no more express the reality of what the Coun- 
cil is destined to be in terms of organization than one can do this for 
the church as a whole. 

Those who have drafted the Constitution have therefore sought to 
express the nature of their proposal by a non-organizational expres- 
sion, which is at the same time a Biblical expression. They have de- 
fined the Council as a “fellowship” or koinonia of Churches. And 
they have thus indicated that its significance is to be sought on another 
plane than that of organization. When Christian churches meet they 
do not meet as organizations, but they meet as bodies who recognize 
one common Lord. And their first concern is therefore not to transact 
business, but to give expression to their common loyalty and obedi- 
ence to their Lord, and to consider how they may give a clearer wit- 
ness to him in their life and in their work. The only way in which 
Christian churches can adequately meet together is to meet in His 
name. And whatever their organizational relationships may be, if 
they truly meet in his name, he is in the midst of them and does his 
work among them. As a result things begin to happen, truth is discov- 
ered and community is restored. 

The Council is to be a Council of churches and not merely a center 
of coordination of ecclesiastical activities or a clearing house for 
ecclesiastical information, and its main raison d’étre can therefore be 
no other than that it helps the churches to become more truly the 
church. Its unity cannot consist in a full consensus de doctrina, that is 
in a fundamental agreement about the common faith, but it can con- 
sist in the common prayer that the church of Jesus Christ may be 
more truly revealed in the world and in the common willingness to 
serve that church, which is more than any given, empirical, church 
body. 

The World Council is really the necessary expression of a situation 
in which the churches must say to each other: “We cannot unite, be- 
cause there are deep and serious divergences between us in matters 
of faith, but neither can we continue to live in complete separation 
from each other, because we recognize one common Lord and we de- 
sire to seek together for the Una Sancta. We are not yet ready to 
enter into full communion with each other and to act as one undivided 
body, but we are now ready to give up all policies of isolation to enter 
into a truly Christian conversation with each other and to act together 
whenever we can find common ground for doing 50,4 

The Council is then based on the realistic recognition of the situa- 
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tion in which we find ourselves today. It is precisely that realism 
which gives one reason to hope that the Council may fulfil its mission. 
The more clearly and soberly we see both what the Council can be 
and what it cannot be, the stronger will be its foundations. The cause 
of the Una Sancta is not served by declaring it to be there when it is 
not there, but by slowly and patiently preparing the way for it. We 
may therefore not pretend that the Council is the Una s ancta, but we 
may claim that it is an expression of our common conviction that we 
must witness together to the reality of the Una Sancta and seek to- 
gether for it. 


IV 


The tasks which the Council will have to undertake follow naturally 
from the foregoing. They may be briefly summarized in the following 
four points: 

Study will be one of the central tasks of the Council. For a great 
deal of hard work must be done before the churches know each 
other, each other’s history and each other’s present faith, sufficiently 
well to be able to have fellowship with each other. And a great deal 
of hard thinking will have to be done before we see clearly just what 
the present world situation implies for the task of the church. Here 
especially there is a crying need for study undertaken on an ecumeni- 
cal plane, for the forces with which the churches are contending are 
world forces, and they can therefore only be adequately understood 
and adequately met if they are seen in a world-wide perspective. 
Thus it is one of the important tasks of the study work to make sure 
that the hard and painful lessons which the churches are learning in 
the conflict areas may become fruitful for the life of the whole church 
of Christ. 

But the word “study” is too intellectual to do full justice to the 
relationships which should exist between the churches as they will 
meet regularly in and through the Council. More necessary even 
than study is what might be called ecumenical conversation, that is to 
say a true spiritual traffic between the churches in which they examine 
each other, but above all re-examine themselves. The greatest gift 
which the ecumenical movement has to give to a church is that it helps 
it to face again and again the question: “Is the message which I 
preach, is the life which I live true to the Will of God for his church 
such as he has revealed it? Or must I, in the light of what my sister 
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churches understand as his Will, reconsider my message and my life 
in order to become more truly obedient?” As we criticize each other, 
not in our own name but in the name of our Lord, and especially if 
we criticize ourselves in the light of what God has revealed to his 
whole church, we fulfil the real task of the ecumenical movement. 
True fellowship between churches is like that which came into being 
when the Apostles at Jerusalem gave each other “the right hand of 
fellowship” after having wrestled together to discover what was the 
will of God for them. 

A third task of the Council will be to manifest such unity as is found 
to be real among the churches. It will do this through its very exist- 
ence. But it may be that sometimes it will be granted to it to say 
specifically what “the Holy Spirit says to the churches,” in a similar 
way as this was done in the “messages” of the Stockholm, Lausanne 
and Oxford Conferences and in the “Affirmation of Unity” of the 
Edinburgh Conference. 

Finally, the Council will have to be an instrument of mutual ard. 
In a time in which one church after another enters into deadly con- 
flict with the powers of this world, the Council will have to offer 
whatever assistance it can to its member churches which suffer, which 
are persecuted, or which are in great moral or material need. For 
Christian fellowship begins by bearing each other’s burdens. 

If we consider just what future the Council has before it in the 
kind of world in which we live today, it would seem that what we are 
planning to do is to launch a new and untried ship in waters which 
are strewn with rocks and full of dangerous currents. Will it not soon 
be shipwrecked? In fact, will the ship even get a chance to show what 
it can achieve in quieter waters? 

We do not know. But what we do know is that though it is late in 
the day, it is never too late to do theWill of God. We should then not 
concentrate our attention on the dangers, but on the point of orienta- 
tion and ask simply: “Is not God himself gathering his church to- 


gether today?” 


KNEELING DOWN UPON THE EARTH 
By ETHEL BUNCE SIMONSON 


664% BELIEVE He’s coming now,” 
Said the lamb unto the cow, 
“For the Star has left the skies 
And is shining on your eyes, 
It is warm upon my fleece,” 
Sighed the lamb in drowsy peace. 


“T behold it,” spoke the ass, 

“Truly, it will come to pass ; 
Near a star, wise men have said, 

We'll be found beside His bed ; 
Let us gather quiet round ; 

We shall stand without a sound.” 


Quoth the camel, tall and brown, 

Quoth the camel, looking down: 
“In the manger for today 

We shall leave the fragrant hay ; 
Though it be a trifling thing, 

It is good a gift to bring.” 


Crooned the dove, “With feathers light 
I have strewn His bed tonight, 

On the plumage from my breast, 
He will find it warm to rest, 

Little Lord must not be cold 
When He comes within the fold.” 


Cried the ram with curling horn, 
“Here is where He will be born! 

Here, within this pleasant place, 
We shall soon behold His Face ; 

Creatures, let us greet His birth 
Kneeling down upon the earth.” 
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THE “FIELD” OF MODERN THEOLOGY 
By CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


Y “modern” theology is meant the new body of Christian 
thought which has emerged within the past decade and a half. 
The liberal theology current from the end of the nineteenth 
through the first quarter of the twentieth century was also called 
“modern.” But the theology of that period has passed, or is passing, 
and a distinctly new mode of Christian thought is taking its place. 
“Liberal” theology was so designated in contrast to the “conservative” 
or traditional theology which it abandoned under the influence of the 
higher criticism, evolutionary science and especially the science of 
psychology. I ask to be allowed to use the three words “traditional,” 
“liberal” and “modern,” without prejudice, as short-hand designa- 
tions of the Christian thought of these three successive periods. 


I 


There are many who believe that the vital and aggressive movements 
in modern Christian thought beginning, say, with Barth in Europe and 
Wieman in America, carry us back to the traditional thought which 
antedated the rise of liberalism. There is a sense in which this is true. 
Many of the older doctrines are now being reaffirmed, and much of 
the language in which these doctrines were stated is being revived in 
common Christian speech. But those who imagine that contemporary 
Christian thought is merely a reflection of the general disillusionment 
of the present period, and that “tired liberals” have fallen back, 
nostalgically, upon the “faith of the fathers,” because they are unable 
to give a reason of their own for the faith that is in them, are mis- 
reading the signs of the time. 

Modern theology is a highly sophisticated approach to reality. If its 
presuppositions differ from those of the “liberal” period they also dif- 
fer from the presuppositions of the preceding period of traditional- 
ism. It is my desire to define and state these different presupposi- 
tions in terms of the different frames or fields of reference within which 
theological thought formerly moved and is now moving. These fields 
are not only different but disparate. We shall not make progress in 
theological understanding until the fields themselves are made the 
subject of critical exploration and brought out of the realm of vague 
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presupposition into acknowledged and explicit view. Modern the- 
ology has shifted its position to the field of history, and within this new 
field of reference the ideology of the Christian faith is reasserting its 
validity with fresh insight and vigor. The effect is to provide theology 
with a new conception of the sense in which a Christian doctrine may 
be held true. 

We shall be better able to understand this radical shift to the field 
of history if we first refresh our memory with respect to the similar 
change of fields which took place when liberalism abandoned tradi- 
tional orthodoxy. The differences between the two schools were not 
merely differences in respect of particular theological propositions, but 
between two fields of reference within which all such propositions 
were judged to be true. For a full half-century theological controversy 
was fundamentally a clash between two criteria of truth. One was a 
metaphysical, the other a psychological criterion. Previously, a com- 
mon criterion, a common field of reference, could be presupposed in 
all theological discussion, by traditionalist and innovator, and even 
by believer and unbeliever. This was the field of metaphysic and 
logic. A theological doctrine was true if it could be demonstrated to 
be rationally true, that is, in accordance with an accepted system of 
reality. Agreements among thinkers who thus consistently referred 
their propositions to an objective metaphysical system of reality, were 
genuine agreements. And disagreements were genuine disagreements. 
Controversy within such a framework was therefore realistic. 

But the distinguishing characteristic of liberal thought was its re- 
jection of this framework and its criteria of truth, and the substitution 
of a new field of activity and of reference. The new field was psychol- 
ogy. The thinking which was carried on by those who had substituted 
psychology for metaphysics was incommensurable with the thinking 
which was carried on by those who insisted upon an objective meta- 
physical reference. Neither agreement nor disagreement was any 
longer genuine and realistic. 

Liberalism was more concerned with the “value” of a given doctrine 
for human experience than with its objective truth. If the doctrine 
had “value,” if it served a helpful function in experience, if it satisfied 
as human need, if it made men ethically “better” to believe such a 
doctrine, or brought comfort and peace and integration to personality, 
it was declared to be true; or at least it was declared legitimate to 
cherish it “as if” it were true. Conservative orthodoxy could not think 
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in this fashion. It stubbornly insisted upon a system of truth, objec- 
tive and metaphysically real. In the one case, the truth of the doc- 
trine followed upon its value; in the other, its value followed upon its 
truth. 

This is, of course, too sharply stated to cover the whole body of 
either traditionalists or liberals. Few liberals—perhaps only those of 
the most sophisticated pragmatic or functional school—would have 
subscribed to the extreme form in which I have stated their position. 
But though they may not consciously have adopted the empirical 
philosophy in its pragmatic form, all liberals were so profoundly in- 
fluenced by it that they constantly used its arguments and criteria and 
quite lost the capacity to respond to a metaphysical apologetic. In the 
background of all religious controversy there was being waged this 
philosophical battle between metaphysics and psychology, between the 
objective and the subjective criteria of the truth of all doctrines per- 
taining to religious faith. Everywhere along the line psychology was 
winning. The objective field of metaphysical reality was shrinking to 
the limits of the subjective field of immediate experience. 


II 


How did liberal theology manage during this period? In varying 
degrees, it came under the spell of the “psychological approach.” But 
in so far as it retained the consciousness of being theology, it could 
never quite sell its soul to psychology. There were extremists who 
could do so. They were more consistent than the majority. They went 
all the way. They saw that you could not reject metaphysics and retain 
theology. So they tried to divorce religion from God. Their funda- 
mental question, first explicitly formulated twenty years ago, was this: 
“Can we have religion without God?” Their answer, made by some 
frankly, by others cryptically, was in the affirmative. 

But this humanism did not represent the general view of liberal 
religious thinkers. Most liberals could not let go of at least the pos- 
sibility of a theology. They struggled with admirable inconsistency 
to create a theology within the narrow field of psychology. To their 
credit it must be said that they kept the spirit of faith alive in the 
hearts of multitudes of people over a period when the objects and the 
Object of faith were under almost total eclipse. Liberal theology 
kept religion going, so to speak, while the whole world of the Other, 
to which religion refers, was being shut out by psychologism. This, 
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however, was at best only an artificial stimulant and bound to lose its 
efficacy in time. The wonder is that it was able to keep the patient 
alive so long! 

It is unnecessary in this connection to expound at length the tradi- 
tional position. Its initial commitment was to the Bible as a unique 
book whose writing as well as whose contents were infallibly inspired 
by God. The Bible was God’s revelation of himself and of his will to 
man. But traditional theology was more than Biblical theology, more 
than an exposition of Biblical contents. For the expounding of Scrip- 
ture presupposed a metaphysical framework and led the thinking 
mind out into far-ranging speculation as to the nature of the universe. 
These speculations were apologetic, in the sense of constructing a 
world-view in which the fact of Biblical revelation could be made in- 
telligible and credible. Traditional theology thus differed from meta- 
physics only in the fact that it hugged the shore of Biblical ideology, 
while metaphysics had an ideology of its own. But theology and meta- 
physics agreed in referring their concepts and arguments to ultimate 
reality as rationally conceived. Theology projected a cosmic drama 
under the grand headings of Creation, Redemption and Judgment. 
Within this scheme all Biblical subject matter found its place. This 
drama was super-historical and supernatural, though it dipped down, 
so to speak, into nature and into history at certain points. 

It was this cosmological speculation, as well as the naive Biblicism, 
which the liberal movement rejected. Liberalism began with the 
rise of the higher criticism, which demolished the naive conception of 
the Scripture and the supernatural conception of revelation as a sys- 
tem of cosmic truth. It was reinforced by the theory of biological 
evolution which set man in the long process of nature, albeit at its 
climax. But when, finally, scientific method was applied to man’s 
own psychical life, and especially to his reasoning powers, the struc- 
tures built up by sheer reason and logic—that is, metaphysics and 
theology—were discredited as sheer guess work and fantasy. Where 
could theology turn, now, but to psychology, that is, to human experi- 
ence as psychology dealt with it? Driven from the Eden of cosmical 
speculation, and inhibited by the impotence of reason itself from re- 
entering it, there remained only the field of actual experience wherein 
at least the values of religion, if not the objects of faith, did appear 
to have an inalienable status. Entering this field, some closed the 


OS resolutely, while others kept it ajar, waiting wistfully for re- 
ease. 
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What is now happening is that those who kept the gate ajar have 
thrown it wide open and are making a speedy exit from the stuffy 
humanism which was all that empirical psychology could offer. This 
exit movement seems to many observers like a retreat to the field of 
Biblical traditionalism with its rationalistic cosmology, the field which 
empirical liberalism had abandoned. It is indeed, in an important 
sense, a return to something that had been given up. For it is a re- 
turn to objectivity, that is, to a world of reality which stands over 
against the subjectivity of psychological experience. But it is not a 
return to a rationalistic cosmology, any more than it is a return to 
naive bibliolatry. Nor is it a radical negation of empiricism. On the 
contrary, the modern movement would be well admonished to take 
its empiricism with it. If we concede that modern theology is, in a 
sense, a backward movement, we must clearly affirm that it does not 
go all the way back. It has found a stopping place in a field which is 
both objective and empirical. This stopping place is history. History, 
as the field of modern theology, may be said to lie on the other side 
of the field of psychology, but it also lies far on this side of the field of 
rationalistic cosmology. 


Ill 


The new awareness of history and its importance for Christianity 
is the distinctive and radical characteristic of modern theology. And 
history is both cosmic and empirical. It is a field given, as the cosmos 
is given, but it is also the field of man’s response to the given. Chris- 
tian thought has always been aware in a vague way that history was in 
some sense of prime importance to Christianity. Yet it has lain hid- 
den, like a submerged continent, while theology carried on its specula- 
tions in the empyrean above the waters that covered it. Only in our 
time have the subsiding waters allowed it to rise into commanding 
view. To its shores are now coming those who have long been cribbed 
and cabinned in the oppressive confinement of psychology, and those 
who have been wandering inconclusively in the wide spaces of specu- 
lative thought, searching for God in a cosmos of their own rationalistic 
projection. History, now, confronts theology with an objective order 
which is both objective and nonspeculative. And theology is entering 
this field with a sense of vast relief and new confidence. 

I have said that history was always felt to be important for Chris- 
tian thought, though its commanding position was not discerned. It 
has always been claimed for Christianity that it was a historical re- 
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ligion. But this assertion has not, to my knowledge, been given the 
critical interpretation which it has deserved. It has passed currently 
in Christian thought as hardly more than an obscurantism. It seemed 
to signify little else than the statement that Christianity arose in his- 
tory, a truism which could, of course, be affirmed with respect to every 
other religion, and to much else. 

Manifestly, if this claim on behalf of Christianity is to mean any- 
thing at all, it must mean that Christianity is made of the very sub- 
stance of history, that it is history, a distinct movement within the 
historical continuum, that it is part and parcel of the historical process 
and, as such, can be comprehensively defined only by using as part of 
the definition the concrete terms by which history itself is defined. 
The phenomenon with which the Christian theologian must deal re- 
quires therefore that he take his stand in the field of history. He does 
not deal with Christianity when he takes his stand in the field of 
psychology, for Christianity is not primarily a psychological phe- 
nomenon: the psychological experience which goes with Christianity 
is not Christianity ; it is man’s response to Christianity ; it is each man’s 
participation in the objective reality that Christianity 7s. Nor does 
the theologian deal with Christianity when he takes his stand in the 
field of cosmology, for Christianity is not primarily a phenomenon of 
the cosmos: no known changes occurred in the cosmos with the com- 
ing and the continuing of Christianity. The cosmological outlook that 
goes with Christianity is not Christianity, but reason’s attempt to ex- 
plain Christianity. To affirm, for example, that the cosmos is rational, 
or teleological, or, as we moderns are accustomed to claim, that “the 
universe is friendly,” and that therefore Christianity is true, is to put 
the cart before the horse, that is, it makes the given depend upon the 
explanation of the given. 


IV 


But if theology takes its stand in history, it must be sure that what 
it takes for history is history. This requires (1) that it shall come to 
terms with the concept of history in general, and (2) that it shall 
carefully distinguish that particular movement or continuum in his- 
tory with which, as Christian theology, it is primarily and inclusively 
concerned. 

It is not easy to grasp the concept of history as an objective reality. 
The word “history” suggests the work of historians, that is, the writing 


ey, 
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of history. But written history is not history ; it is only historiography, 
an abstract of history. History itself is the living process of human 
life. History is forever being made. Every man is born into its living 
stream; he can never withdraw from it; he does not make connec- 
tion with it by his own choice or by any process of ratiocination; it 
is part of himself and the infinitely larger part; and he is a part of it 
—a responsive and creative part, but creative only by being respon- 
sive. All his processes of ratiocination, and all his evaluations, arise 
within the stream of history and are conditioned by it and react into 
BU. 

If man cannot separate himself from the living stream of history, 
neither can history be separated from man’s experience. It is man’s 
experience, or better, it is man experiencing. History is the compre- 
hensive word for the full human phenomenon in its concreteness. 
There is no history apart from man, for every turning point, every 
advance, every recession in history, every epochal crisis and every tiny 
ripple of change, is an event in the realm of human interest and de- 
cision—of decision arising from the interaction of man with man, of 


‘group with group, of class with class, of nation with nation, of race 


with race, of ideology with ideology, of culture with culture. 

History in its totality is thus the phenomenon of human commun- 
ity. It issues from the fact that all men live together—whether closely 
and intimately, or remotely and perhaps only potentially. By com- 
munity, in this connection, is not meant moral good will, because 
community is affirmed in ill will as well as good will. Men live in 
community when they hate each other as well as when they love each 
other. War is an expression of community—an evil expression, an 
expression of a disrupted community, but not an annihilation of com- 
munity. Community is inescapable, indestructible. It is not in man’s 
power to say whether he shall live in community or not. God has 
fixed that as he has fixed the mountains and the sea. Community is 
God’s own creation. It is not man’s creation; it is given to man as his 
very life is given to him, for it is indeed his very life. 

Let us, then, venture a general definition. History is that stage 
or phase of nature in which man, the only known creature of nature 
endowed with freedom, plays a cooperative part. There is no his- 
tory before the emergence of man. The astronomical process is not 
history. The subhuman biological process is not history. Mere evo- 
lution is not history. These are sequential processes which require to 
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be described in other terms than those of history. For history consists 
of those events in nature which involve and concern man. It began 
when man emerged as a free collaborator in creation, and it would 
end if man came to an end. History is evermore in the making, and 
at every point where it is “made” the pivot on which it turns is human 
interest and decision. It is thus man’s freedom that makes history pos- 
sible, for his exercise of this freedom 1s history. 


V 


Thus defined, in purely secular terms, history is the meeting ground 
of human experience and nature, of psychology and cosmology. It is 
in history that the cosmos presents itself to man, and in history that 
man may find, if it is to be found at all, an empirical clue to the 
meaning of the cosmos. It is necessary for theology critically to ex- 
amine and define history in general, before it proceeds to consider the 
specific task which awaits it as it takes its stand in history. This spe- 
cific task does not deal with history in general, but with a particular 
order of ongoing community which has emerged in the total historical 
stream of human community, an order which confronts every other 
order of community and every individual man with the necessity of 
making a decision concerning the specific claims which it makes and 
the specific values which it carries. The thesis which I am expounding 
is that this particular order of ongoing community is the Christian 
church. 

Amid the infinitely complex and vast criss-cross of innumerable 
orders and disorders of ongoing community which constitute history 
in general, there has emerged this particular order that we call the 
Christian community, or the Christian church. When we say of 
Christianity that it is a historical religion there is nothing that answers 
to this description except the Christian church.* It will not do to say 
that the historical person of Jesus constitutes Christianity a historical 
religion. Jesus is not history, but a fact of history. Nor will it do to 
point to his death and resurrection as constituting Christianity a his- 
torical religion. These also are not history, but facts of history. The 
advent of Jesus and the great facts of his ministry, his death and his 
resurrection are facts which occurred within the historical continuum 
of the Christian community. The community was there before the 


Conceived not as an institution, but as a living and genetic community which, as any 
continuing community must do, realizes itself and propagates itself in an institutional form. 
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facts occurred. They were of no recognized significance outside of 
the community. Had there been no community it is impossible to 
imagine that they could have occurred. 

The community in which they occurred was, on its immediate side, 
the intimate company of disciples whom Jesus drew to himself. But 
this little community was organically a part of a larger community 
within which it was formed and from which it emerged. Had it not 
been for the existence of this larger community, the intimate com- 
munity could not have existed. The larger community extended in. 
history back at least to Abraham. It carried a distinctive religious 
ideology which was nourished and protected against alien influences 
by racial exclusiveness. In the little company of Jesus and his disciples, 
the religious ideology of Israel broke away from the confinements of 
racialism and offered the faith and ideology of racial Israel as a gift 
of God to all mankind. 

The ideology of Christianity is the essential ideology of Judaism 
emancipated from its racial origin and from the particular racial 
community which had carried it. It was clarified and deepened by 
the teaching and example of Jesus, interpreted anew in the light of 
his death and resurrection, and projected in a new community which 
conceived itself as the true Israel, the continuation and fulfilment of 
the old Israel. Christiantiy is this particular historical continuum 
which has been propagating itself within the main stream of history 
for centuries. Christianity includes Judaism. There would have been 
no Christianity had there been no Judaism. There would have been 
no super-racial Christian community had there been no racial com- 
munity carrying and cherishing the treasures which the Christian 
community took over. 

Now, the genius of Christianity as a historical religion, is that it 
looks upon this whole historical continuum, not merely as a religion 
in history, but as God in history. This continuing community is God’s 
mighty act in history. It is God’s revelation of himself. He chose Israel. 
He called Abraham. He sent the prophets. He gave the Law. He 
sent his Son, whom the old Israel crucified. He raised him from the 
dead. He received him on high. He poured forth his Spirit upon the 
nascent community which, in the personal companionship of Jesus, 
had emerged within the community of Israel. In the power of the 
Spirit the new community took shape and form and spread over the 
world, and has come down the centuries to confront us with its claims 
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and to offer us its treasures. But it was all God’s doing. From the 
beginning and all the way down to us, it has been God working in his- 
tory to make himself known. The creation and the guidance of this 
particular concrete continuum of history is God's mighty act for 
man’s salvation. From the beginning, he has been in this continuum 
of history, reconciling the world to himself. 


VI 


This historical community is coming to be the field of modern 
theology. The new thinking has abandoned the search for God in 
psychological experience and in the cosmos, because it now sees that 
both psychology and cosmology deal only with abstractions—that 
experience is only our human response to something which comes to 
us from beyond experience, something objective, something given, 
something which comes to us to be experienced by our participation 
in it. Theology is now asking what that Something 7s. It does not find 
its answer in a transcendental cosmos, but in history, in that continu- 
ing historical community which has come down to us as the Christian 
church, in which it sees God actually working to reconcile the world 
unto himself. 

I am overstating the case, for I do not think our modern theologians 
have yet reached the explicit position which has just been attributed 
to them. But that, I believe, is what they are feeling after; it is the 
goal to which the logic of their dominant emphasis must lead them. 
Up to now, their emphasis has been largely negative—a disillusion- 
ment with respect to psychology on the one hand and cosmology on 
the other, together with a strong positive determination to state Chris- 
tianity in terms of objective history. But as I have indicated, there 
1s no general understanding of what history is, and what is meant 
when it is affirmed that Christianity is a historical religion. 

The conception now being emphasized among theological thinkers 
is that Christianity is a historical religion because its Founder was a 
historical person, and his life and death and resurrection were histori- 
cal events. The prevailing apologetic then takes the form of affirming 
that in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus, God broke into his- 
tory. At that particular moment, he came from beyond history into 
history. One writer uses the expression, “the decisive irruption of the 
Divine into history,” as descriptive of these events. It is affirmed that 
the birth, the death and the resurrection of Christ were God’s “mighty 
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acts,” in virtue of which the religion called Christianity became 
uniquely a historical religion. 

From this affirmation stem two general schools of thought, one we 
may call the neo-Reformation school, the other the neo-catholic (not 
confined to Roman Catholic) school. The neo-Reformation school 
is represented preeminently by the Barthian movement which limits 
God’s contact with history to his incarnation in the Christ of history. 
The Word became flesh, and so was once for all revealed. There- 
after, the Word was preserved and handed down to the ages in the 
New Testament and forever confronts men in their inner life, demand- 
ing a decision with reference to the meaning of the historic facts 
which the Scripture records. The Word, once revealed, is thus in- 
carnate, so to speak, in the Bible, which tends to take on, in the writ- 
ings of Barth and other members of this school, a greater importance 
than the incarnation of the Word in the historical person of Jesus. 
To this school, history, as such, is at enmity with God, and the idea 
of God in history is both unthinkable and repugnant. The neo- 
catholic school of thought is based upon the conception that the 
church is the continuation in history of the incarnation of Jesus. This 
view is, in principle, nearer to the conception I am expounding. 

But what I am at the moment affirming is that Christianity was a 
historical religion long before the birth of Christ, that God had unique- 
ly entered history long before he uniquely appeared in the Christ of 
history, that God was uniquely in the particular historical community 
named Israel, and that he was there engaged in his long historical 
purpose of reconciling the world to himself. I am affirming also that 
he continued in history by his creation of a new community, a new 
Israel, through which he is making a fuller—I have no dispute with 
those who affirm a final—revelation of himself in history. And this 
new community is continuous with historical Israel and could be 
brought into existence only because it was thus historically continuous. 

But most of all, I am stressing the fact that it was the existence of 
this continuing community in history that made possible the peculiar 
revelation of himself which God made in the person of Jesus, includ- 
ing his life, death and resurrection. These facts, which constitute a 
brief episode of history, all occurred within the continuum of the his- 
torical community, and could have had no meaning, could not indeed 
have occurred, outside of that continuum. It would seem to follow that 
the “mighty act” of God consisted in the creation of this living con- 
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tinuum, the historical community whose concrete existence was God’s 
revelation of himself. There can be no objection, of course, to the use 
of the term “mighty act” as applied to specific acts of God within the 
ongoing community, and notably to the acts connected with the divine 
incarnation in the person of Christ. But then I should have to claim 
for his creation of the historical community that it is the mightiest 
act of God’s self-revelation. And this for the reason that it makes all 
other “mighty acts” possible. For it was only in the continuum of the 
two Israels that these particular events could occur, could be dis- 
cerned, could be interpreted, and could be potent. 

That is to say, there was an incarnation of God in history before 
the appearance of Jesus in history, namely, the incarnation of God 
in Israel. And there is an incarnation of God in history since the ap- 
pearance of Jesus in history, namely, the incarnation of God in the 
Christian church, which is the body of Christ. These constitute one 
historical continuum, including the great facts of the life, death and 
resurrection of Christ. It is elemental Christian belief that this is so. 
And it introduces an alien and contradictory conception into Chris- 


tion speech to assert that God broke into history with the birth of 
Christ. 


Vil 


Within history as the true field of theology we may expect the 
Christian faith to be revitalized. But theology must first revitalize 
history itself and see it as the living stream of human community 
within which every man and every order of community stands, and 
within which has appeared the particular order of community which, 
in the Christian dispensation, is known as the Christian church. Every 
question of Christian life and doctrine will have to be considered in 
the concrete context of this historical community. In the presence of 
a secular metaphysics or psychology the Christian ideology must 
stand on its own feet. Christian doctrines cannot be discussed as mere 
propositions, in detachment from the ongoing community in which 
they emerged. The truth or error of the doctrines can be determined 
only within the living community which carries them. 

Christian theology must drop its partnership with metaphysics and 
see itself as the ideology of a living community which has come into 
existence not by the work or wisdom of man, but by the working of 
God in history. From its birth in the shadowy past, to its present per- 
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plexed and precarious existence, it is a community explicitly oriented 
toward God. It is oriented toward God because God himself called 
it out from all other orders of empirical community and fixed its gaze 
upon himself. And this community, this ecclesia, in its turn, offers it- 
self to God as a sacramental community, in an historical and perpetual 
oblation whose corporate sacramental life gives every particular sac- 
rament its meaning. 

For some it will seem like an unrealistic stretching of the facts of 
the actual church as we know it thus to invest it with so august and 
glorious a character and responsibility. But it may be that only by 
thus placing the church in its true perspective in the purpose and 
providence of God can theology attain the truth which it seeks and, 
what is more important, awaken in the church a sense of the saving 
power for which the ages have prepared it. 


Bhan aera 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
CHRISTIAN NOVELIST 


By HAROLD H. WATTS 


HEN the talk is of novelists and the writing of novels, 

modern critics admit that any novelist has indeed numer- 

ous problems to solve. But they usually assume that the 
novelist works in the tradition of Flaubert and faces only technical 
problems. Thus, according to these critics, the chief problem faced 
by the late Thomas Wolfe was the selection of an artistic form suit- 
able to the abundant material which he found in his own life. They 
say that his chief failure was a lack of form which, once imposed, 
would have made his books significant. Significant of what, they sel- 
dom say. Similar remarks have been addressed to the fourteen volumes 
of Jules Romains’ experiment in unanism, Men of Good Will. 

The unsophisticated Christian of theological bent, hearing this cry 
for form, might lift a hopeful head, mindful of the form which God 
imposed upon the void. But the “form” of modern critics relates only 
to the problem of artistic structure and has nothing to do with the 
ethical intention of the novelist. And if the unsophisticated Christian 
dared to suggest that the problem of form is more complicated than 
this for a novelist who is also a Christian, he would be met with polite 
but ironical questions: “What has a man’s religion to do with the 
record of experience to be found in his novels? And how can the 
Christian novelist’s problems be more complicated than those which 
trouble conventional novelists like Wolfe and Romains?” 

Before answering these questions, one should point out that the 
Christian novelist is not to be thought of as the modern equivalent 
of the nineteenth century Martha Finley, who dressed her simple 
moral convictions in dimity and curls and called the result Elsie Dins- 
more. ‘The Christian novelist is, however deeply he is impressed with 
the essential truth of the Christian revelation, acutely aware that this 
revelation is very imperfectly realized in present experience. Though 
he believes that Christ died to save all men, he sees that most modern 
men are not saved and have no desire to be saved. And, although 
this vision of humanity is the central motive in his artistic effort, he 
knows that it does not free him from coping with the problems that 
every serious writer of prose fiction faces. He too must ask how the 
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stuff of reality is to be turned into prose fiction. Point of view, tempo, 
the presentation of the most subtle workings of the characters’ minds, 
Christian or non-Christian—the novelist must encompass these. 

When the non-Christian novelist has subdued all these terrors, he 
is in the way of being called Master. But when the Christian novelist 
is similarly skilled, he can be said to have learned only the grammar 
of his art. He is still ignorant of its ethic, and the most available 
tradition—that of English fiction—offers him no hint of how to put 
his art to a specifically Christian use. 


I 


For there is no first-rate English novelist who may be said to be 
Christian. There is an abundance of good Stoics, of good exponents 
of shop-keeping morality, and of scientific materialists. But there is 
no work which shows how a genuinely Christian ethic gives direction 
to a novel. What clue to a reality informed by the Christian hope is 
to be found in Miss Austen’s novels? Gentility and good-breeding are 
there, but the worst humiliation, the heaviest cross her characters ever 
bear, is that of being maladroit or ostracized. Their greatest triumph 
lies in having their modest worth recognized or in subduing their 
own violent natures. Miss Austen is a Stoic in Wedgewood, and fragile 
Wedgewood at that. 

Scott and his brethren offer even less help, since they do not even 
pretend to create human beings. And the English satirical novelist 
appeals, as all satirists must, to a standard of decency and sense set 
just high enough to flatter the vanity of the intelligent reader, a per- 
son to whom both the heights and depths of human experience are 
only worthy of indulgent smiles. What further guidance has English 
fiction to offer? The novels of Dickens, splotched with Christianity 
but not irremediably harmed. The novels of Eliot, splendidly agnostic. 
The novels of Meredith, exhibitionistic fireworks set off for no reason 
at all. And, at present, innumerable novels by female hands, full of 
passion and sensibility; and innumerable novels by male hands, full 
of gusto and deterministic observation. All worthless to the Christian 
novelist who wishes to see how his faith and his artistic skill may be 
brought into valid relation with each other. Worthless because the 
Christian life as presented in English fiction is successively insincere 
and farcical or (at best) comfortable and decent. No one doubts that 
English novels can make good citizens. They can direct no appeal 
whatever to the Christianity latent in each reader’s soul. 
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Such an appeal is the chief intention of the Christian novelist. He 
wishes to awaken his readers to the possibilities and the difficulties of 
the kind of existence which is specifically Christian. It is a variety 
of human existence which, the Christian novelist feels, can and ought 
to be the substance of art, despite the emphatic “not practicable” 
which his Anglo-Saxon jury reiterates. 

If our novelist is not to find help here, where may he turn? Re- 
jected by the tradition conventionally his, he looks to the record of 
thought and life specifically Christian. Why may he not find in the 
efforts of the ascetics, the Fathers, and the philosophers—those who 
made a specifically Christian use of the talents with which they were 
endowed—some clue to the use that he may make of his particular 
talents for contriving works of fiction? 

But in the beginning his inspection of the Christian record is dis- 
heartening. There is advice for the other arts but not for his. The 
sages and saints ask, with a perplexity gentle or fierce: “Christian 
novelist? That means, you say, “Christian teller of tales?’ Perhaps one 
would say more justly, ‘Christian liar’?” Only after considerable 
nursing of his wounded feelings, does the Christian novelist begin to 
wonder whether his chilly reception was just, and inquire for what 
reason there seems to be, in the great establishment created by Chris- 
tian effort, no corner for the practice of his particular art. With a 
diminished hope, he sets to find whether there may not actually be an 
aisle or alcove hospitable to his efforts. 

He asks certain questions. Thus: why do the ascetics of Port-Royal 
and elsewhere close the door to him and treat him as they treated his 
predecessors of Mlle. de Scudéry’s school? Soon he sees the answer. 
The very reality which the novelist tries to reproduce is to the medi- 
tative ascetic an imitation of that which itself is but partially real and 
a source of delusion—that is, the ordinary world. Obviously the novel- 
ist will never please the ascetic or the contemplative mystic, since it 
does not lie within his art to write of transcendent reality: God and 
his relation to the created world. To such elevated souls, the writing of 
novels must ever seem pernicious and misguided child’s play. 

Seek elsewhere. But little consolation is there in a Father like St. 
Augustine. The great saint also plainly considers all human effort 
valueless except it turn the mind and heart of the beholder to the 
source of all life: God and the thoughts of God. Man who still must 
live in the world must act with constant reference to these and not— 
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as he would if he based his moral decisions on what he has observed in 
a novel—with reference to a careful reproduction of accidental exist- 
ence. The Christian novelist hearkens with despair as the Bishop of 
Hippo speaks of the region of immutable truth “from which if the 
soul withdraws it is made dark.” Plainly, the novelist, whatever his 
own faith, produces dark caves, suitable habitation only for those 
foolish souls who delight in a mummery of human folly. One learns 
from God, not from the imperfections of those who err and do not 
see him. “Thus will the mind be more complete and chaste, when it 
shall enjoy the immutability of truth, rather than its own mutability.” 
Yet clearly, the novelist—even the Christian novelist—calls man to a 
contemplation or enjoyment of his own mutability. 


II 


It is only in the halls of Medieval Paris that the novelist receives 
cheer. For there he hears the first mention of ascending levels of 
being and of perfection that is relative to the contingencies of human 
life, and not absolute. He may begin to hope that on one of the lower 
levels of human perfection he and his art may exist and serve the 
Christian ideal. He hears also of the virtue of Prudence which enables 
__which indeed commands—men of sapience to temper the brilliance 
of Absolute Truth on which they look boldly but for the seeing of 
which the vision of ordinary men is too weak. 

True, even in Medieval Paris the comfort which the novelist re- 
ceives is a qualified one. He is not allowed to cherish the illusion dear 
to many a modern novelist—that the creation of a living book is anal- 
ogous only to that act of God in which they no longer believe, the 
creation of the world. Christian doctrine is quite clear here: only 
One creates—men but imitate. The Christian novelist notes the hu- 
mility with which the medieval artisan went about his work. Although 
he created angels from stone, the glory of the act was not his but God’s. 
The artificer of the brilliant reds and blues of the Sainte-Chapelle 
never confused the magnificence of his work with his personal petti- 
ness. Humbly and obscurely these workers plied their crafts; what- 
ever glory resulted redounded to God and not to themselves. 

This ideal of anonymous artisanship—in which the “maker” tri- 
umphs insofar as he levies upon divine, permanent excellence—is 
one that is difficult for a modern writer to grasp. Despite the sin- 
cerity of his religious faith, centuries of purely secular culture have 
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made him believe that the excellence of his work comes first from 
himself and only incidentally from the tradition in which he has a 
place. Consequently, he cannot stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
mute but not inglorious contrivers of Chartres until he has faced and 
dispelled his conviction of his own importance in the artistic act. He 
cannot do this overnight. He must ask how it is that the artisan has 
become artist—has ceased to regard himself as a humble tool, to be 
used or cast aside by an idea greater than himself—and has become 
even the arbiter of what the idea should be. No man of the Middle 
Ages would think to look at the architects of Chartres as so many 
within the past decade have looked at the life and works of Mr. D. 
H. Lawrence. Whatever mantle the Christian novelist will eventually 
assume, it cannot be the mantle of such a one as Lawrence, who did 
not protest when his admirers diverted to him the power to say the 
Last Word. 

Artisan to prophet then—what led to this change? What current 
beliefs must the Christian novelist dispense with, so that, even un- 
consciously, he no longer runs the risk of assuming the role of prophet 
and instead feels that he is but the interpreter of that which is greater 
than himself? This second kind of relationship is the one which ob- 
tained between the talented medieval artisan and his church; the 
Christian novelist must hope to regain it. 

To do so, he must see first that this change from artisan to prophet 
is no isolated phenomenon. Instead, it is part of a change in the entire 
Western European culture. This is sufficiently clear if we glance at 
the English version of the change. 

At its outset, English Protestantism, with its emphasis on the dig- 
nity of the individual soul, with its insistence on the bootlessness of 
the church as intermediary, achieved works of art that were specifi- 
cally Christian: the didactic allegory of Bunyan, acceptable today only 
to those who continue the ascetic attitude toward all literature ; Mil- 
ton’s great individualistic epic; and the noble and melancholy re- 
ligious compositions of such Elizabethan composers as Warlock. Visi- 
ble in all these works is a continuation of the Medieval conviction that 
the artist is an instrument of a force greater than his own skill. 

But by the beginning of the eighteenth century, no first-rate artist 
cherishes this conviction. Humility is gone: taste, urbanity, and self- 
aes nave taken its place. In certain moods, Boswell regards 

- Johnson's agonized prayer as an abasement unworthy of the 
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adornment of the age. There was, indeed, one force that might have 
kept the eighteenth century artist humble: the Evangelical Move- 
ment of Wesley. It came, however, both too late and too early. Too 
late, for by the time Wesley and his followers were troubling the 
waters of Tunbridge Wells, the men of taste, catering to the comfort- 
able prejudices of the upper classes, cried down this variety of “en- 
thusiasm”’ since it threatened the smug pseudo-classical ethics. It came 
too early, for by the time artists had wearied of the Augustan inspira- 
tion, the transports of Methodism were outmoded and had produced 
only the sanguinary glories of Cowper’s Olney hymns. By then any 
vital relation between religion and English culture was impossible. 
Good-mannered religion was dull; bad-mannered religion (i.e., re- 
ligion devout and inspired) was the demesne of the lower classes. 

In short, the romantic artist detested the stodginess of the Augustan 
artist ; but he cherished the secularism of that artist. Taste was gone ; 
a thoroughly personal “agony” took its place, testifying to the black- 
ness and the absolute uniqueness of the nineteenth century artist’s 
soul. His single source of revelation was himself. Those artists who 
have since regarded revealed religion as anything but a repository of 
the picturesque are the minority. Moreover, their understanding 
(e.g., Coventry Patmore’s) of what constitutes a really valid relation 
between the artist and the Truth which he hopes to serve has been 
halting and incomplete. 


Ill 


Until this failure is offset, until the Christian novelist sees precisely 
what he must revolt against—and for—his specific effort cannot help 
encountering stalemate. It is no good his merely saying: “T shall 
eschew both the romantic agony and the Augustan smugness.” A re- 
volt thus implemented would testify to a sincere disgust. But it would 
take the Christian novelist nowhere. 

Before this revolt, this break with the entire tradition of the rela- 
tion between artist and society, can be positive, the Christian novelist 
must fight to regain the view of his efforts that the artisan had. He 
must ask how he is to slough off his impression that he belongs to a 
superior caste. He must redistribute a certain modern emphasis. In- 
stead of saying, as all his past habits impel him, “I am a novelist who 
happens to be a Christian,” his formula must be, “I am a Christian 
who happens to be a novelist.” This single change made, the rest of 
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his effort (insofar as his natural gifts permit) is comparatively easy. 
One can almost say, Cela va tout seul. ae 

How may this be? First, the writer penetrated by the conviction that 
he is chiefly a Christian and incidentally a novelist will quickly lose his 
sense of singularity—the sense that is responsible for the grotesque 
flights toward the original in the novels of William F aulkner. The 
writer will instead be conscious that he is but one of uncounted created 
souls, all of whom have a common destiny: their freedom the discov- 
ery of the will of God, their fate its fulfilment. Once aware of this, the 
writer will never forget that, although his talents are specialized, there 
is no real barrier between himself and his fellow men. 

His attitude toward his personal frustration will change also. He 
will see that he is but one of many who live in a world that is always 
imperfect ; and more than this, frequently pagan and indifferent to 
the goals which he as a Christian sets himself. His sense of isolation— 
the Hex which plagues many modern artists—will vanish. Problems 
of artistic skill will pale when faced by the plight of his fellow believ- 
ers. He will see that the writing of a novel requires at the outset the 
very prudence that is needful to the Christian who is also a man of 
business ... an engineer .. . a teacher. 

What is this prudence? Not the counsels of asceticism. All Chris- 
tians who live in the world must serve their faith and at the same time 
gain their daily bread. The acts of such people must seem, to the as- 
cetic, to have their beginnings and ends in a tissue of falsehood. Not 
less will Puritanism—with its view of a prearranged destiny—con- 
demn. There remain for all Christians who must live in the world 
two sources of guidance: modern humanism, with its record of man’s 
past experience in the world; and that tradition of Christian thought 
which accepts the humanist account as correct but incomplete; just 
in its description of things done, faulty in its estimation of the value of 
those actions, since it does not draw on Revelation. To use a current 
turn of speech, the two pictures of human life—Christian and human- 
ist—are essentially the same: the frame of reference is different. 

It would be just to say that Christian Prudence is an effective com- 
promise between these two ways of knowledge. To the practicing 
Christian, no sincere account of man’s desires and frustrations is alien ; 
yet no particular account can take precedence in his mind over the 
Christian vision of man seen sub specie aeternitas. The cunning of 
the serpent and the wisdom of the dove must be joined. And, like all 
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other Christians who earn their bread by the sweat of their brows and 
render unto Caesar what is his, the novelist guides himself by these 
counsels of a perfection which is only relative. 

Rehearsing his new-found humility, the Christian novelist may say 
to himself, as a kind of credo: ‘‘My writing, and the diversion and es- 
thetic enjoyment it sets up, are not ends in themselves. They and I 
are but aids to a train of development that will eventually cast us aside. 
If I attain greatness, it will be because the ideas by which I interpret 
reality are greater than Iam. My works give at best a temporary il- 
lustration of the relevance of these ideas to a world troubled and per- 
plexed, a world far removed from the time in which these ideas were 
first uttered.” : 

Having made this affirmation, having found for himself a place 
on an intermediate level of Christian existence, the novelist analyzes 
difficulties peculiar to his specific vocation. “Some,” he makes bold to 
say, “are called to preach to the Gentiles, some to write works of fic- 
tion.” He faces these hazards: the truths of revealed religion must be 
made manifest to ordinary men, men who never dream of rising to 
saintliness or sagehood. There is indeed a discouraging preponder- 
ance of men who have no desire to look on truth, however many re- 
moves it may be from the First Truth; who turn away once they sus- 
pect that a kind of high knowledge is presented for their inspection. 
This hazard is the Christian novelist’s warrant for his art. Ignoring 
the demand that St. Augustine and the ascetics make of literature, he 
will avoid reiterative statement of the final Christian virtues, few, 
simple, and explicit. He will present instead what he hopes is a lively 
and just description of the actual perils and glories of the existence 
of those who live in the world. His work, he may modestly hope, will 
be a useful supplement to the efforts of those on a higher level of 
Christian art who hymn only the perdurable glories of Eternity. His 
picture is a landscape of the present world, with, of course, the rays of 
enduring truth slanting across it. Thus he is able, saints and ascetics 
to the contrary, to satisfy the conscience which God has given him. 


IV 


But he has still to make his peace with the conscience which his 
particular age has given him—his so-called artistic conscience, much 
less worthy of attention but loud in its demands, since it is bolstered by 
the critical catch-phrases of several generations. It is this conscience 
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which regards the Christian novelist’s effort and says, “Christian, I 
grant you. But is it art?” 

One wonders why a novel ticketed Christian has the Preserve 
marked Art closed to it. Doubtless for the reason that Communistic 
novels are also being written down. However widely they vary, both 
Christian and Communist novelists regard life as it appears when il- 
luminated by the radiance of certain convictions—as do not the novels 
which most modern critics admire. Thus, in the Communistic novel, 
we see man’s redemption once he is merged with Matter and the 
Machine and the State. In the Christian novel, we see a redemption 
consequent upon man’s exercise of his own power to choose the good 
and also to draw upon divine grace. Before these dissimilar contestants 
for critical recognition is placed the identical barrier, that of verisi- 
militude. It is as if the gatekeepers should say, “Novelists free of 
doctrine often fail. How then, with your burden of belief, can you 
hope to pass the barrier?” 

The Christian novelist, convinced that the reality he wishes to re- 
create is no Sunday-school reality, would, if he could, point to an Eng- 
lish classic in which the “grandeur and misery” of the Christian des- 
tiny are set forth. But as I have said, he cannot. Fortunately, the last 
seventy or eighty years have seen the creation, elsewhere than in Eng- 
land and America, of novels definitely Christian—novels disconcerting 
to critical convictions that a point of view and verisimilitude have no 
meeting place. They do not meet, indeed, in Communistic fiction ; 
for there, from a partial view of man’s nature, the novelists seek to 
draw a complete explanation of man’s experience. But—to mention 
only a few—in the novels of Fedor Dostoyevsky and, more recently, 
in the novels of Sigrid Undset, Georges Bernanos, and Francois Mau- 
riac, we see how a complete view of man’s nature can effect a complete 
explanation of human experience. Here are specific Christian desti- 
nies studied in a context of a definite social milieu, subject therein to 
the accidents of birth and education. The Christian novelist working 
in English can take heart and see in Dostoyevsky’s The Brothers 
Ie aramazoff, in Undset’s The Wild Orchid and its sequel, The Burning 
Bush, in Bernanos’ Journal of a Parish Priest, and in Mauriac’s Ce 
Sat ee ke a demonstration of what can be done, of how the 
Rapa : Le eo 5 eee to the satisfaction of both artistic 
Rita ose te : . Tobe sure, all these books celebrate muta- 

please St. Augustine. They afford the spectacle of 
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limited and blundering men applying counsels of perfection to frag- 
mentary and narrow lives—no more. They are only notable examples 
of Christian Prudence. 

For in them are reproduced the difficulties and the final reward of 
living with differing degrees of heed for Christian truth. In them 
appears fiction’s one indubitable superiority to other artistic forms: 
that of presenting the texture of a life. It is texture that has the most 
power to impress the mind of the ordinary reader, not ideas. Such a 
reader cannot avoid recalling the contrasts in the lives of the three 
Russian brothers in Dostoyevsky’s novel—the emotional humiliation of 
Undset’s hero—the pattern of faux pas, physical agony, and final sor- 
did end in Bernanos’ account of the priest—and, perhaps most deeply 
touching of all, the lives led by Mauriac’s characters, people who fall 
short of their destinies because they have never suspected what those 
destinies might be. 

None of these novels is a homily. All have the power to move that 
novels written under other dispensations have. If anything, their 
power is greater because the four writers draw their pictures with ma- 
terial furnished them not by a current psychology but by that which in 
human experience has been most eternal: the words of Christ and 
what, with the passage of centuries, men have come to see in them. 


V 


Actually, no novel is written without conviction. Most of the great 
novels of the past generation were written from a passionate convic- 
tion that experience is tawdry and meaningless. The Christian novel- 
ist has at the outset a conviction that experience may indeed be tawdry 
but that it can never be without meaning, however obscure. He can- 
not depict misery without shadowing forth the Christian hope. He 
cannot depict triumph, worldly or spiritual, without sounding under- 
tones of vanity, of disintegration and humiliation to come. Even in 
souls truly distinguished, his religion teaches him to see that the 
equilibrium responsible for excellence is as much a miracle as a prod- 
uct of human will. 

Finally, he can write from a conviction that no picture of man’s 
destiny is a truer picture. And if, in his novels, man’s actions are 
justly observed and recorded, the “grandeur and misery”’ of the Chris- 
tian soul—and of all those souls “naturally Christian’”—will have a 
specific merit. Not the merit of Pascal's epigrams or of Saint Teresa’s 
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self-analyses. For the novelist’s canvas is majestic and large when one 
compares with it any other means of imitating human life. It is petty 
only when it is brought beside the Creator’s own power to generate 
forms of life, of human misery and redemption. These forms alone, in 
their power to shock and illuminate, sutpeS the “making” power of a 


great Christian novelist. 


OUR NEXT TASK 
By R. NEWTON FLEW 


HE Continuation Committee appointed by the Edinburgh 
World Conference on Faith and Order decided last August, 


at Clarens, that the main subject of study for the next few 
years must be “The Church.” The desire of the Committee was that 
the subject of the nature and the function of the church should be 
examined in a way at least as arduous and as comprehensive as were 
the previous subjects, the “Doctrine of Grace,” and “The Ministry 
and Sacraments.” What are the reasons which have led to this de- 
cision? It is the purpose of this article to explain why such special 
stress is being laid on one article of the Creed, I believe in One Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church, and to outline some of the suggested 
plans for the study, in the light of the ideal with which we begin and 
toward which we move. Perhaps this exposition may best be given 
in the following sections: 
I. The Relevance of Theology ; 
II. The Idea of the Ecclesia and our Modern Difficulties ; 
III. The Present Unity of the Church ; 
IV. The Call to United Study ; 
V. The Churches and the Word of Reconciliation. 


I 


A great thing is slowly coming to pass among the ministries and 
ecclesiastical assemblies of the English speaking world. At last we are 
discovering the practical relevance of theology. Of course this rele- 
vance has rarely been explicitly denied. Every communion has had its 
theological colleges, its theological teachers, its standards, its confes- 
sion of faith. But can we say that a profound conviction of the indis- 
pensability of theology for the practical work of the church has domi- 
nated either the policy of ecclesiastical statesmen or the attitude of the 
rank and file, whether ministerial or lay? Now at last there are signs 
of a change of mind. 

Most significant of all is the change which has come over the Life 
and Work Movement. Beginning as a Movement whose leaders be- 
lieved that co-operation between Christians of all communions was 
immediately possible in attacking the urgent practical problems which 
confront the church everywhere, it has been forced to give more and 
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more serious attention to the theological issues involved, until at last 
the conclusion was reached that the most urgent problem was that of 
the nature of the church itself, its life, its faith, its mission to mankind. 
Thus the chief volume’ written in preparation for the Oxford Con- 
ference on Life and Work as its authors stated, was concerned with 
two fundamental questions: “The first is the nature of the Church. 
The second is the functions of the Church in relation to Society.” 

The compact and masterly survey of the first question by Dr. Vis- 
ser ’t Hooft led our minds directly to a practical dilemma. “The dif- 
ficult reality is that there is no ‘ecumenical’ conception of the church 
which can be accepted by all the churches, or even by a large ma- 
jority. The very essence of the ecumenical problem is precisely that 
the churches are not at one on this basic matter, and that no church, 
in itself, can claim to represent the solution of the ecumenical prob- 
lem.”? All the churches ought to be agreed that the one church of 
God is founded on the basis of a divine revelation. But as Dr. Visser 
’t Hooft points out, it is difficult to speak of harmony here, when dele- 
gations of the Anglican and Rumanian Churches declared at Bucha- 
rest (1935): “The revelation of God is transmitted through the Holy 
Scriptures and the Holy Tradition,” and the Barmen Synod (1934) 
of the German Evangelical Church said: “Jesus Christ as witnessed in 
the Scriptures is the One Word of God. We reject the false teaching 
that the Church should acknowledge other events and powers, systems 
or truths in addition to and besides this one Word of God, as sources 
of its proclamation and as revelation of God.” 

There is at least a formal divergency between these two statements. 
Can the two principles be reconciled, or is there a pathless chasm be- 
tween them? Our answers may differ. But at least it is true that one 
doctrine of the church is implied by the first and another by the sec- 
ond. Is the institution of the episcopate part of the revealed will of 
God for his church? We know that this question can be answered in 
two ways, and that therefore the primary question of God’s revelation 
of his purpose is involved in the discussion of the nature of the Ecclesia. 
This particular problem is the concern of the Faith and Order Move- 
ment, but it is equally clear to those who have met together in ecu- 
menical conferences that ethical questions of “Life and Work” are de- 
pendent for their answers on the solution of the problem of the nature 
of the church. When “the church” is called upon “to do something,” 
or “to say something,” what is meant by “the church?” The differ- 
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ing answers show that ordinary church members have hardly begun 
to reflect on the nature of the church. This is one reason the more 
why the ecumenical movements should help them. 

So far I have argued mainly from the utterances of responsible 
leaders in the Life and Work Movement. But this argument is as 
strong as it was unexpected. In 1922 the Committee charged with 
the task of preparing for the Stockholm Conference of 1925 wrote 
to the Secretary of the Lausanne Conference Committee that the 
Stockholm aim was to see Christians act corporately “as if they were 
one body in a visible community,” for “this can be done by all equally 
without calling theological principles in question.”* But in the interval 
this conviction has had to be modified. No real agreement on ethical 
questions can be reached unless there is agreement on questions which 
underlie all Christian ethics, and especially on the supreme question, 
“By what authority and in whose name, may the church speak on 
ethics at all?” 

Similarly the Faith and Order Movement has discovered that the 
divisive subjects of the ministry of the church and the validity of the 
sacraments can only be studied by piercing down to a vaster subject. 
What is the nature of the community which practices these sacra- 
ments? What is the mission of the body to which these ministries be- 
long? We have witnessed an amazing unanimity that thelogy is rele- 
vant. The leaders of the Oxford and the Edinburgh World Confer- 
ences are convinced that both for the sake of common co-operation in 
social and international questions, and for the sake of achieving Chris- 
tian unity in face of the anti-Christian forces of our time, we must 
with deeper earnestness study God’s revealed will for his church. 
I cannot resist the temptation to quote from an admirable article by 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, which appeared in the Autumn 
(1937) number of CHRISTENDOM, surveying the results of the Oxford 
and Edinburgh Conferences from the point of view of American 
“empiricism” : “Unity is hopeless unless we can find a category which 
is large enough to contain the whole concrete reality which we call 
Christianity. The ecumenical movement has now supplied us with 
such a category. It is that of community. For the first time in the long 
story of Christian controversy, the conception of Christianity and the 
Christian Church as a community came to the front at these confer- 
ences. ... The task is now primarily and inclusively that of exploring 
the implications of this concept.” 
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II 


There are several reasons for the difficulties in which we find our- 
selves today. There are arrears to be made up in Christian scholar- 
ship on this subject. There are, for example, impressive modern works 
on the history of the doctrine of the sacraments,* but in theology out- 
side the confines of the Roman church,’ we have, so far, nothing com- 
parable. It is true that the Reformation issued in various doctrines of 
the nature of the church which were radically divergent from that 
of Rome. But the later theology of the nineteenth century can hardly 
escape the reproach of neglecting the subject. From Schleiermacher 
and F. D. Maurice, there had come a reaction against eighteenth- 
century neglect, and it was an achievement of the Tractarian Move- 
ment to give the subject its merited place in theological discussion.° 
But it is not till quite recent years that Protestant writers have been 
turning their attention to this theme.’ About twenty years ago my 
revered teacher, Wilhelm Herrmann of Marburg, went to Sweden 
to deliver the famous Claus Petri lectures. He found that the Swedish 
theologians were taking seriously the subject of the church to which 
he himself had usually devoted only a page or two in his lectures on 
Systematic Theology. Ironically he congratulated them on having 
time to spare for such a theme. He died in January, 1922. Had his 
noble life been preserved to us for another twelve or fifteen years he 
would have been astonished to see the younger German theologians 
preoccupied with the problem of “‘the Church and the Word of God.” 
Karl Heim is far in advance of Herrmann here.* 

In other countries also there are famous theological teachers who 
are atoning for the neglect in the past. The work of Professor William 
Adams Brown, Your Church and Mine (1935) is already familiar to 
us in Great Britain. Dr. Headlam, the Bishop of Gloucester, selected 
as his subject for the Bampton Lectures of 1920, The Doctrine of the 
Church and Christian Reunion. His successor as Regius Professor at 
Oxford, Dr. H. L. Goudge, has recently given us a volume, The 
Church of England and Reunion, written from a very different point 
of view. No student should neglect the book of Dr. A. M. Ramsey, 
The Gospel and the Catholic Church (1936). It is the Presbyterian 
teachers, especially three in Cambridge, who have given most atten- 
tion to this doctrine. John Oman, The Church and the Divine Order, 
C. A. Anderson Scott, The Church: Its Worship and Sacraments 
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(1927), and the works of P. Carnegie Simpson, especially The Evan- 
gelical Church Catholic (1934) have gone far to provide the other 
Free Churches with the outline of an evangelical doctrine of the 
church. The Anglo-Russian symposium on The Church of God 
(1934) and recent works by Professors Zankov and Bulgakov have 
introduced English students to some of the characteristic ideas of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church. 

But an examination of works such as these only reveals the variety 
of beliefs which have to be considered. In the first place, there is 
clearly a gap between the confessions of faith to which adherents of 
the several churches owe allegiance, and the views held by repre- 
sentatives of those same churches today. Thus it would be difficult 
to deduce the views of a modern Anglo-Catholic from the famous 
Articles (XIX and XX) in the Book of Common Prayer. Similarly, 
the views of a modern Methodist can hardly be deduced from the 
fragmentary allusions to the church in the sermons of John Wesley. 

In the second place, it is difficult to secure statements from the 
various communions which share in the Faith and Order Movement, 
which will give with some degree of authority the views held in those 
communions today. Indeed within each communion there is a wide 
variety of view. But to secure such authoritative statements 1s clearly 
one of the primary needs. I may be allowed here to refer to the fore- 
sight of a well-known ecclesiastical statesman in Great Britain, Dr. 
Robert Bond. It was he who induced the Methodist Conference of 
1935 to appoint a Committee representing, as far as possible, all views 
and sections of the united Methodist Church, in order to produce a 
statement on The Nature of the Christian Church, according to the 
Teaching of the Methodists.’ The task was completed in two years ; 
the document was unanimously approved by the Methodist Confer- 
ence of 1937, and has since been studied by Synods and smaller un- 
official groups about the country, and also in some Methodist Class 
Meetings. Ecclesiastical leadership has been defined as “thinking 
ahead of events.” On this definition Dr. Bond is certainly a leader. I 
have been unable to find any other modern statement on this subject 
from any other religious tradition, which has been given the imprima- 
tur of a great church. Of course, the document only claims to repre- 
sent the views of that section of Methodism which is in Great Britain 
and in the overseas mission fields of British Methodism. It would be 
interesting to discover how far the section interpreting the New Testa- 
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ment evidence, which covers twenty-eight out of the forty pages of the 
document, is representative of the views of other communions in the 
evangelical or Protestant tradition. If those other communions could 
give attention to the subject, and endorse or modify the attitude taken 
up by British Methodism, we should be nearer to our coveted goal of 
unity about this difficult theme. ; 

In the third place, when each communion has attained some such 
agreement on the doctrine of the church, the greatest difficulty re- 
mains. It is the task of reconciliation. The divergencies of doctrine 
on the nature of the church must be stated and, if possible, har- 
monized. Attempts must be made to present a synthetic view which 
embraces all the different views of all the various churches in the 
Faith and Order Movement. Without denying any essential convic- 
tion of any church, a doctrine must be reached which would do jus- 
tice to the ultimate aims and ideals of the whole ecumenical move- 
ment. This vast venture in systematic theology arises directly out of 
empirical needs. It takes into account the living, concrete realities of 
our time. While honoring the historical method, and giving due 
weight to the authority of the traditions of the past, it will be a ven- 
ture of faith which should turn the faces of the men and women of this 
generation to the future. If theologians and ecclesiastical statesmen 
say in advance that this cannot be done, they will surely be unfaithful 
to the reconciling power of God and to the hope for mankind which 
the church is called upon to proclaim. The church can do little or 
nothing for a disillusioned world till it gets the look of hope upon its 
face, and the accent of hope upon its lips. 


Ill 


There are actual reasons for the greatness of our hope. Already we — 
are beginning to see that in spite of all appearances, the unity of the 
church already exists. Professor Arvik Runestam, of Uppsala, said 
at Oxford, “What we need is a new life of Christian experience, a 
living supra-national Christianity ; we need Christians who have their 
roots not only in their own Churches, but in the One Church and one 
supra-national community. I am not talking about a utopia or utter- 
ing platitudes. I speak not of an ideal but of something which is al- 
ready a reality, and which will become more and more of a reality. I 
have now had the experience of taking root in a supra-national com- 
munity, as I did not a few years ago believe to be possible.” 
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This experience has been granted to most, if not all, of those who 
were at Oxford and Edinburgh. The reader of the Autumn (1937) 
number of CurisTENDOM may construct for himself a catena of im- 
pressive testimonies to the reality of the unity of the Una Sancta. For 
our present purpose it is enough to say that any study of “the 
church,” such as is proposed by the Continuation Committee of the 
Edinburgh Conference must begin with the unity which is already 
ours in Christ. Herein we shall be following the precedent of the 
devoted pioneers who came together to draft the Scheme of the 
proposed United Church in South India. From that principle they 
began, and on that principle they have continued. 

The present unity in Christ is not a mere sentiment. It can be 
stated, as befits authentic Christian experience, in coherent and in- 
telligible terms. It has issued in two or three remarkable documents. 
The Lausanne Report on “The Church’s Message to the World—The 
Gospel” was unanimously adopted, and has already been adopted 
as a common basis by churches contemplating union. The Edinburgh 
Conference issued to the world a solemn “Affirmation of Union in 
Allegiance to our Lord Jesus Christ.” In view of the unity already 
attained in the ecumenical movement, we can surely look forward with 
confidence to the task before us. We may remind ourselves that on 
the other doctrines of the Christian church there is no division of 
opinion which should be a barrier to union. Only on the subject of 
the church, its ministers and its sacraments, are we deeply divided 
still. It is our hope that by proceeding on our present unity in Christ 
we may reach such agreement about the church, which is his body, 
that we may be able to see our differences as to ministry and sacra- 
ments in a new light. 


IV 


In the article from which I have already quoted, Dr. C. C. Mor- 
rison suggested that one of our major divisions in Christendom is 
indicated by the contrast between the words “historicism” and “em- 
piricism.” “The term ‘historicism’ is meant to apply to those tradi- 
tions which seek for the norms of Christianity in history. The term 
‘empiricism’ is meant to apply to those who hold history lightly, and 
seek for the norms of Christianity in the realities which have concrete 
meaning in the contemporary situation.” Certainly these two terms 
are relevant to the question of method in our united study. It is urged, 
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especially by some American theologians, and by many younger schol- 
ars on the Continent, that we should approach our subject from the 
“empirical” side. On the other hand, there are theologians, especially 
in Great Britain and in the Orthodox Eastern Church, who find the 
“historical” method more congenial and illuminating. 

Are these two methods of study ultimately opposed? Can they not: 
be combined in the task which lies before us? The suggested plans, 
which are meeting with a large measure of support, may be outlined 
as follows. There should be four divisions of our subject, and we might 
well plan for two, or more probably, even three published volumes. 
These need not be all equal in size to the two massive volumes already 
produced by the Commissions over which the Bishop of Gloucester 
presided. The four divisions would be: 

1. The Biblical doctrine of the church. 

2. Historical articles on the idea of the church in Christian the- 

ology. 

3. Statements from all the various communions declaring the views 
held by them with regard to the church. 

4. Constructive statements aiming at a synthesis of the varying 
views, and at a doctrine of the church which could be held by 
all of us today. 

On this plan I should like to make certain comments. 

First, there is general agreement, so far as I can discover, that we 
must begin with Holy Scripture. Is this study historical or empirical? 
Most assuredly it should be both. It is historical in the sense that the 
documents studied belong to the past; it is historical also because the 
scholars who will engage in it are deeply committed to the methods 
of historical criticism. But it is empirical in the sense that all churches 
acknowledge the supreme authority of the Bible. The Scriptures are 
not only documents of the past but a living power in the present. Fur- 
ther, the various communions in our Movement, have not agreed, and 
perhaps still do not agree, on the interpretation of certain crucial pas- 
sages about the church. Those disagreements are empirical facts, of 
which we must take account immediately. 

It would therefore seem the way of wisdom that the treatment of 
these passages should be so arranged as to bring out the various inter- 
pretations which are still widely current in the various churches, This 
will itself be an empirical approach to the problem. 

Secondly, the historical articles, which have loomed so large in the 
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massive volumes already produced, surely cannot be dismissed from 
any thorough treatment of our present subject. Those who are impa- 
tient with such articles may be asked to consider what our problem is. 
The view is held by some churches that the developments of the sec- 
ond century were guided by the Holy Spirit, so that the church of 
Christ assumed a certain form which must persist today, and in cen- 
turies to come. This conviction drives us all back to historical study, 
whether to substantiate or invalidate such a view. Again, on the other 
hand, Protestant churches hold that the outward structure of he 
church of Christ was changed by events in the sixteenth century, and 
that this change was controlled and guided by the Holy Spirit. But 
this conviction also sends us back to history. Both convictions, sin- 
cerely held today, are empirical facts, which directly concern our 
present divisions. 

' Thirdly, the statements of the convictions as to the nature of the 
church which are held by the various communions, will be worthless 
unless they give the actual facts today. They must be “empirical” 
statements. But it is also necessary that such statements should in- 
clude the text of the articles of faith, with regard to the nature of the 
church, which are held binding in the various churches. Surely the 
allegiance of each church to its recognized and authoritative formu- 
laries is a present fact of which we must all take account. It is surely 
relevant for us all to consider again whether Articles XIX and XX, of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England, and Articles VIT 
and VIII of the Augsburg Confession may not still speak to our con- 
dition. There are those who would look on such a collection of con- 
fessions as “museum pieces.” But this particular museum in the na- 
ture of the case cannot be crowded. The relevant texts in Protestant- 
ism are not too numerous. And if the statements to which allegiance 
is still due are to be deemed antiquated and obsolete, we ought to be 
told why this is so. Such reasons, when clearly given, will themselves 
be actual facts in the present situation. 

Fourthly, there is general agreement that we should give greater 
attention to attempts at synthesis, to the statement of a doctrine which 
would be valid for us all. This again is surely an empirical approach 
to our problem. We have been forced by facts to the conclusion that 
we need such a doctrine, and need it badly. But here again we can- 
not escape from history. One of the most honored partners in our 
great ecumenical movement is the Orthodox Eastern Church with its 
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variety of nations, and its many-sided theology. Deep in the heart of 

the Orthodox doctrine on this subject is the conception of Holy Tradi- 
tion. It is imperative for the rest of us, if we would listen with sym- 
pathy and insight to Orthodox theologians, to understand what they 
mean by Hagia Paradosis.° But this again involves an appeal to his- 
tory, and we have been driven to it by facts. We are conferring with 
other Christians, and our first duty is to understand them on the issues 
which divide us. At first sight it may seem that our difficulties are in- 
surmountable. But we do not yet know this. Our theological task is a 
great venture of faith, and yet it is a venture to which we have been 
driven by the experience of the last twenty years. What is this but to 
approach our task as Christian empiricists, even when we are invest- 
gating history? 

It may well be that our volumes when they are published will con- 
tain fewer purely historical articles than the two volumes presented to 
the Edinburgh Conference. It is certainly to be hoped that theolog- 
ical writers will keep our practical goal in view, remembering that life 
is short, and our work is long, and the need of the world is very sore. 


V 


There is one message which theology may fitly send to the church, 
which rightly demands that its theological teachers should be prac- 
tical. ‘That message is that “the church should be itself ;” that is, the 
messenger, the instrument, and the exemplar of the divine reconcilia- 
tion. The task of the Faith and Order Movement would be immensely 
simplified if among the rank and file of the members of the church 
the divine word were swiftly running, and the power of the Spirit were 
actually reconciling nation to nation, race to race. It was easier to 
write the Epistle to the Ephesians when the author could say of the 
apparently insuperable barrier between Jew and Gentile: He is our 
peace who made the two one, and broke down the middle wall that 
was a barrier between us .. . that in himself he might create of the 
two one new man, so making peace ; and that he might reconcile both 
to God in one body through the cross by which he put an end to the 
hatred. St. Paul could appeal to recent and evident facts. Can we? 
Yes, in India, where outcastes and Brahmins are now kneeling side by 
side at the Lord’s Table; or in parts of China, where suffering Chris- 
tians join in prayer that no hatred may divide them from their Japa- 
nese brothers in Christ. In Europe the victories of the church are less 
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manifest. But theologians have to appeal to facts. It will be easier 
for them to construct their reconciling doctrine when tokens of the 
reconciling power of the church lie round about them ready to hand. 
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A BAPTIST LOOKS AT CHURCH UNION 
By S. ARTHUR DEVAN 


every other Protestant group in America. Yet the relation- 

ship of Baptists to the call for a reunion of the churches has 
received, proportionately, very little space in current discussions. It 
must not be inferred from this that there is any disposition on the part 
of other churches to slight this great group. The difficulty really 
comes from the fact that no one knows what to say! The whole social 
heritage of Baptists is an extremely independent and sectarian one. 
Their tradition of freedom is jealously guarded. Anything like or- 
ganic union seems almost forbidden by their theory of the nature of 
the church. Baptists stayed out of the Canadian union. Early returns 
seem to indicate that British Baptists will turn an uncompromising 
shoulder upon the English Scheme of Reunion now under discussion. 
The organization of the Southern Convention, the National (Negro) 
Convention, and the Northern Convention—the largest Baptist groups 
—is such that no official body can speak for the autonomous individ- 
ual churches, much less shepherd them into any plan of union. At 
first glance the situation seems hopeless. Hence the silence. 

But perhaps the situation is not actually as hopeless as it seems. 

In the face of the growing movement for union, Baptist churches, 
like all other churches, will have to sit by the water-courses of Reu- 
ben, searching their hearts. The question will be, ““What justification 
have we for continuing our separation from others who have accepted 
our Christ and whom our Christ has accepted? Have they not re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit as well as we?” It will not do to fall back on 
ancient history and show how right and heroic were our spiritual an- 
cestors, for it is not the challenges of their times but of our own that 
we are to meet. It will not do to drag along to posterity meaningless 
schism, merely for the sake of pious sentimentality and sectarian pride. 
Clear and honest thinking is needed and a willingness to sacrifice for 
the sake of brotherhood everything that is not absolutely essential. 
Inevitably there must be compromises, and compromises always in- 
volve giving up something. What can we give up? 

There are Baptists who are asking themselves this question. Dis- 


cussion such as it is hoped this article will provoke, may reveal more 
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of them. What the writer will present can of course be only a per- 
sonal view, which is that of one who responded to the influence of 
many generations of Baptist ancestors by giving his life to the Baptist 
ministry. There are many others, however, who hold similar views. 
Some of them are pastors of great churches, others denominational 
leaders of one kind or another. These men are and will remain loyal 
to their denomination while the denominational system prevails, but 
their private opinion is that of the writer, that the Great Protest 
within Protestantism—which the Baptist movement represents—%s 
now obsolete, because it has been successful. 

The thesis of the present article is that there are six important dif- 
ferentia which separate Baptists from the generality of American 
Protestants. In regard to five of these the fundamental Baptist view- 
point has become so much a part and parcel of the thinking of all 
American Protestants, that they no longer constitute a justifiable basis 
for continued separation, and it ought not to be very difficult to ar- 
range for their proper recognition within a united church. The sixth 
point, as will be seen later, is ina somewhat different case. 


I 


The foremost thing in Baptist thought has always been spiritual 
freedom. The great emphasis in the early days was on the freedom 
of the Christian man and the Christian local group—freedom from 
any form of spiritual compulsion, freedom from ecclesiastical tyranny, 
freedom from overbearing theological tradition, freedom from com- 
pulsory creeds, freedom from bishops, kings, parliaments, presbyteries 
and town councils, freedom even from the majority of their own fel- 
low-believers. Of course the early Baptists were not unique in asking 
freedom for themselves. Any religious group ina tight place does that. 
What distinguished the early Baptists was that they asked freedom 
for those who disagreed with them. John Denck, whose career ended 
in 1527, put it this way: “In matters of faith everything must be left 
free, willing, and unforced.” The Baptist Confession of 1644 was the 
first publication of the doctrine of freedom of conscience emanating 
from any ecclesiastical source. In general the early Baptists were left- 
wingers, and their attitudes probably deserved to be characterized as 
“the dissidence of dissent and the protestantism of the protestant reli- 
gion.” The Baptist Movement was a Great Protest against some of the 
shadier aspects of sixteenth and seventeenth century Protestantism. 
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It is hardly necessary to labor the point that religious freedom is 
‘now an American assumption. It is written in the laws of the land, in 
the constitutions of churches, in the minds of the people. Freedom 
of conscience does not exist in some parts of the world, but we have it 
here. If it is menaced at all, that menace does not arise from any 
ecclesiastical source. Any serious project for church union will em- 
body order and organization, but there will be freedom under law, 
and that is all any one can ask. The English Scheme for Church Re- 
union contains such careful safeguards against tyranny on the part of 
bishops and councils and laity too, and makes such careful provision 
for permitted variety, that one is tempted to wonder how the thing 
could hold together at all! The same will undoubtedly be true of any 
American counterpart of the English Scheme. 

So the Great Protest has been completely successful in Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. We Baptists will not need, with our spiritual ancestor, 
John Milton, to fear 

“the civil sword 


To force our consciences that Christ set free 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy,” 


or to call attention to the fact that 


“New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 


We cannot imagine our Episcopalian or our Presbyterian brethren 
trying to override our consciences, or forbid our conventicles, or jail 
us for preaching the Gospel as it has been revealed to us. This being 
the case there is no point in our going about beating old bushes in the 
name of spiritual freedom. As a matter of fact, a united Protestant 
church will be a far better guarantee of religious freedom in America 
than the present divided church can possibly be. 


II 


In general, the theology of Baptists does not differ materially from 
that of other American Protestants. Doctrines of God, Man, Salva- 
tion, Revelation, are in no way distinctive. Baptist worship is prac- 
tically identical with that of other non-liturgical churches. The Holy 
Communion is generally conceived of in a Zwinglian sense. The real 
issues lie in the Doctrine of the Church. 

The Doctrine of the Church, as held by Baptists, starts with the 
position that only those who have personally exercised faith in Christ 
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should be admitted into the membership of Christ’s church. ‘This ex- 
cludes very young children, because they have not yet arrived at the 
possibility of exercising a conscious faith or of having a Christian ex- 
perience of their own. Therefore infants should not be baptized, for 
baptism is—immemorially—the rite of initiation into the Christian 
church. Membership in the church should be confined to those of 
sufficiently mature years to have had a personal conscious experience 
of the Divine Grace, and have made a personal commitment to Jesus 
Christ. Of this experience baptism is the outward and visible and 
highly appropriate seal. 

The concept of a church made up of believers only does not need 
much defense now that we have come such a long way from Roman 
medievalism and from the traditions of state churches. It is obviously 
the Scriptural conception and conforms to the known practice of the 
Primitive Church. It is not until the time of Tertullian that we first 
find mention of bringing parvuli to baptism—and Tertullian highly 
disapproved of it. But when magical ideas of the efficacy of baptism 
came in, and parents began to be afraid that infants dying unbaptized 
would go to hell, the practice of baptizing infants (so as to be on the 
safe side) arose. After that, of course, rationalizing took place: infant 
baptism was found to be analogous to circumcision, family life was 
consecrated by it, it was a guarantee of Christian nurture, and so on. 
Even then, as is the habit with religion, vestigial remains of the old 
continued alongside the new. Since in the earlier days faith was nec- 
essary for the recipient of baptism, faith could not be altogether left 
out now; so it became faith by proxy on the part of the godparents— 
a kind of faith that would most assuredly have made St. Paul stare 
and gasp. 

Baptism should be administered only on confession of faith by the 
person baptized. So far the Baptist position is unassailable, for it has 
logic and Scripture and history behind it. The early Reformers, how- 
ever, ran into a quite real practical difficulty. They were dependent 
for the support and success of their movement on princes, kings, and 
town councils, and also upon popular favor. What about all the multi- 
tudes who had belonged to the old Mother-church? These could not 
all be unchurched by declaring their baptism invalid! Moreover the 
principle, cuzus regio, eius religio, beyond which few could see at that 
time, made the idea of a state church imperative and a “gathered” 
church impossible. And what about the civil rights and privileges 
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which by law could only appertain to baptized persons? There is 
reason to believe that Luther saw the point and rather wistfully 
wished that he could tackle the question of baptism. Zwingli, who 
originally rejected infant baptism, found that members of the City 
Council of Zurich, on whose authority he depended for putting 
through his reforms, would themselves be deprived of their citizenship 
if this conception of baptism were received, and that—naturally— 
they did not take kindly to the idea. Accordingly Zwingli found it 
expedient to change his views on baptism in order to save his other 
reforms, and finally came to the point of permitting, if indeed he 
did not order, his followers to drown Felix Mantz for refusing baptism 
to infants. The truth is that the great Protestant Reformers did not 
dare tamper with the immense structure of ecclesiastical practice and 
civil rights and political religion which had been built up on the insti- 
tution of infant baptism. Walter Rauschenbusch used to tell his classes 
in Church History that “the Reformers reformed one sacrament, but 
they were afraid to touch the other.” The Anabaptists, however, 
were not afraid. They were for reform all around, without tarrying 
for any. 

Today, in American Protestantism, we have the curious anomaly 
that, while the official formularies of the older denominations ex- 
pressly sanction or demand infant baptism, the laity, though of course 
they use the term baptism, do not really think of infant baptism in the 
original (and still official) sense of baptism at all. That is, they do 
not think of an infant as “joining the church” when he is baptized. 
The Westminster Confession, for example, affirms that the church 
“consists of all those throughout the world that profess the true reli- 
gion together with their children.” But when a Presbyterian decides 
to “join the church,” his pastor does not say to him, “My dear young 
man you joined the church already, when you were a few weeks old. 
There is no point in joining it again.” On the contrary, the minister 
receives the young man and reports him as a new member, rejoicing 
that another soul has been born into the Kingdom. The same shift 
has long since taken place in the actual thinking of other denomina- 
tions though the official doctrinal symbols, of course, register no 
change. In ordinary Protestant thinking, in this country at least, the 
spiritually important moment is that in which the individual makes 
his own confession of faith. This is exactly what baptism signified in 
New Testament days. It is what baptism has always signified in Bap- 
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tist theory and practice. An essential victory has been won here, for 
the Baptist idea. Perhaps the time has come to complete the Reforma- 
tion, by reforming the other Sacrament! 

Baptists, of course, are not unaware of the values that lie in the 
practice of infant baptism. It recognizes the place of religion at the 
focal point of family life; it places an obligation on parents to train 
the young in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; it makes a tie 
between the church and the family; in some cases it may lay a real 
sense of obligation on the person baptized when he grows up, although 
observation does not show that this sense of obligation generally weighs 
very heavily. But Baptists contend that all these values—which are 
entirely secondary to the original import of Holy Baptism—can be 
retained by holding, as many Baptist churches do, Services of Dedica- 
tion, at which parents may bring their babies and present them to the 
Lord as the parents of Jesus did. 

This being the state of things, the writer cannot see that the rejec- 
tion of infant baptism need present any insuperable obstacle to the 
achievement of union between Baptists and any churches except those 
which believe outright in baptismal regeneration, ex opere operato. 
When the American Scheme for Church Reunion shall be drawn up, 
I propose that it contain the following provision: “It is expected that 
all Christian parents shall bring their young children to the church, 
thus acknowledging the rights of the Heavenly Father in the human 
family. Whether the Act performed in this connection shall be an 
Act of Dedication with baptism postponed to maturer years, or an 
Act of Baptism to be followed later by Confirmation, shall be left to 
the free choice of the parents concerned. The parents shall take the 
same vows as to the upbringing of the children in both cases.” 

Such a provision will give to the Baptist the explicit right to follow 
the leadings of his own conscientious judgment, while giving others the 
right to follow theirs, but with Christian unity unbroken and the 
Christian church undivided. 

At this point (the most important one for Baptists) the English 
Scheme is defective. It does not provide for any Act of Dedication, 
such as would help Baptists in the United Church to feel that their 
point of view is respected and that they are not out of line. While 
there is provision for the baptism of those of maturer years, it seems 
rather offhand and not commensurate with the importance of the 
principle involved. One gets the impression that after all infant bap- 
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tism is “in any wise to be retained,” rather in the obstinate spirit of 
the early Reformers. Non-Baptists should realize that to us some- 
thing very important is at stake here. Infant baptism had its origin in 
a combination of the doctrines of Original Sin, Total Depravity, In- 
fant Damnation and a magical view of the efficacy of Baptism to con- 
vey Regeneration and Salvation. It was retained by the great Ref- 
ormation churches because it subserved the idea of a state church. 
Now we Baptists are not very sure of ourselves about Original Sin 
and Total Depravity ; we whole-heartedly reject Infant Damnation ; 
we regard belief in Baptismal Regeneration as a dangerous supersti- 
tion; and we are opposed to the idea of a state church. Any scheme 
of church union which is to include Baptists must make it perfectly 
clear that those who reject infant baptism are not only permitted but 
welcomed and that explicit and complete provision will be made for 
their practice. 


Il 


The next great point of insistence in the Doctrine of the Church, 
as understood by Baptists, is the essential equality of all believers be- 
fore the Lord. Baptists hold very firmly to the New Testament idea 
of the priesthood of all believers—which is the only priesthood (in 
the sense of sacerdos, not presbuteros) they do believe in. This does 
not imply equality of function, for Baptists have an ordained ministry 
and officers in the local church ; but it does imply equality of spiritual © 
status. Baptists will have no priestly interposition between the soul 
and the Creator. There must be no manipulation of the church by a 
group of clergy calling themselves “the church.” There must be no 
domination of the individual conscience by any ecclesiastical author- 
ity, whether pope, or bishop, or council. That this was a very real — 
issue in the days when Baptist churches originated, no one can doubt 
who knows anything of the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

But it is not a very real issue now. The practical effect of the Bap- 
tist view is simply that it makes for democracy in all matters of church 
government, in the determination of doctrine, and in recognition of 
the spiritual status of the laity and of women. But—one can see at a 
glance—this is in accord with the whole spirit of our times. Even the 
most hierarchical of churches are moving in this direction. Priestly 
domination of the medieval sort is unthinkable. 
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The English Scheme avoids both denial and affirmation of the 
Doctrine of Apostolic Succession. Baptists ought to be willing to ac- 
cept that. If others believe in the Succession they are welcome to do 
so, providing they do not make their belief the occasion of arrogance 
and tyranny, which they will hardly be in a position to do and—in 
these days—will not want to do. It is proposed to have bishops, but ; 
they are constitutionally bishops, and cannot impose regulations on 
either presbyters or laity without their consent. Baptists, who have by 
now got used to being run by Secretaries, ought to find bishops of this 
sort rather a relief. The writer remembers the sinful glee with which 
an Anglican fellow-student of theology once wrote a thesis to prove 
that episcopacy was of the esse, but not of the bene esse of the Church! 
Yet I cannot agree with him. A great church needs great adminis- 
trators with great and explicit but constitutionally limited powers. 
The dignity and order of the historic episcopate are, I think, very 
desirable without being necessarily opposed to the democratic spirit. 
The English Scheme calls for mandatory participation in legislation 
by the laity, and in every way seems to provide for the essentials of 
spiritual democracy so far as they can be foreseen. The American 
Scheme, when it is drawn up, will doubtless do the same, and the 
fundamental sense of democracy inherent in all American Protestant- 
ism, will be sufficient guarantee of its continuance. If it should not, 
there is always “the sacred right of revolution !” 


IV 


The next distinctive Baptist principle may be rather quickly dis- 
missed—because it is no longer distinctive. It grows out of the prin- 
ciples previously discussed. If there is to be no compulsion in religion, 
+f the church is to be made up of believers only, and if all those be- 
lievers are equal in essential spiritual status, then the church as a 
whole can not be co-terminous with the general population. It is a 
group within the state, not part of the state itself. 

Doubtless the problem of the relationship between church and state 
is a difficult one. Indeed it has been so since the time of the Apostles. 
Baptists may yet have to learn that their solution—complete separa- 
tion of church and state—which has been victorious in America and 
is now common property, is a little too simple for the realities of mod- 
ern life. After all it was rather easy for a small, poor, and uninfluen- 
tial group of separatists, chiefly interested in personal salvation, to 
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say there must be complete severance between church and state; but 
the catholic, corporate and social viewpoint has something to say here 
too. The situation looks a little different when the social and moral 
needs of all mankind call for decisive words and heavy pressure from 
the great body of ecumenical Christians. Much new thinking on the 
whole problem will have to be done by all of us. But since most Amer- 
ican Protestants are entirely committed to the idea that there shall 
not be a state church supported by taxes, that there shall be no com- 
pulsion of conscience by the civil law, that the clergy shall not be a 
“branch of the civil service” but free to criticize the action of govern- 
ment—it is difficult to conceive of any plan of church union accept- 
able to other Americans, which would not also be acceptable to Bap- 
tists. 


V 


We come now to what is popularly regarded as the distinctive thing 
about Baptists, but which has never really been anything but a sec- 
ondary matter—the practice of immersion. The earliest Baptists did 
not baptize by immersion. Balthasar Hiibmaier is said to have bap- 
tized fifty people out of a pail! The first explicit insistence on im- 
mersion is in the Confession of 1644. What happened was that the 
English Baptists, studying the Scripture as their “only rule of faith and 
practice,” discovered clear indications that New Testament baptisms 
were performed by immersion, and that the word “baptize” meant 
“dip.” In their simple humility, uninhibited by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, they forthwith decided that baptism should be by immersion. In 
this they were amply justified. More modern scholarship has revealed 
’ that Scripture, history and the logic of symbolism are all on their side. 
As a matter of fact, immersion did not die out in Italy till the Middle 
Ages—witness the great baptistries—or in England till just prior to 
the Reformation. The Eastern Church still practices immersion. The 
Book of Common Prayer directs it. The change from the original 
practice to affusion or aspersion seems to have been merely due to the 
inconvenience of dipping babies in water, especially in cold climates. 
Of course this change destroyed completely the symbolism of the sixth 
chapter of Romans, which describes baptism as expressing the iden- 
tification of the believer with the death, burial and resurrection of 
Christ. The exquisite Collect for Easter Even in the Book of Common 
Prayer is a survival from the older practice. 
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There is much to be said, too, for immersion, from the standpoint 
of spiritual effectiveness. When properly administered, the rite is ex- 
ceedingly impressive and beautiful. No one who has ever experienced 
it, ever forgets that he has been baptized. The matter of joining the 
church cannot possibly be as offhand as it sometimes becomes other- 
wise. The spiritual and emotional impact of the rite must have been 
tremendous in the days of the Ancient Catholic Church, with the 
fasting and all-night vigil preceding, the white robes of the candidates, 
the recital of the Confession of Faith by them (it may be remembered 
that the Apostles’ Creed began as the baptismal confession of the 
Church at Rome), the anointing and the imposition of hands which 
followed. The fact is, the general body of the church impoverished 
itself exceedingly when it began baptizing infants as a matter of 
course, as soon as they were born. 

So immersion is Scriptural, historic, logical, highly symbolic and 
spiritually effective. But—after all—just how important is it? Other 
times, other mores. Jesus did not command immersion ; it happened 
to be the only mode of baptism that Jewish people knew. Nor can we 
think of him as very seriously concerned with the particular mode of 
observance of any particular rite. He was no ritualist, no ceremonial- 
ist. Literalness and antiquarianism must not be elevated to religious 
dogma. In any case, no Baptist believes that salvation will be denied 
to a man whose heart is right with God but whose body has been 
sprinkled rather than dipped, or doubts that God will receive a 
Quaker, who does not believe in baptism at all. 

What Baptists are certain to demand in an American plan for 
church union is that the right of immersion be recognized and that 
the privilege of immersion be granted to those whose consciences make 
them want to follow their Lord in this particular way. This will surely 
be conceded by all other denominations because none of them have 
any real scruples against it. One ventures to predict that if this con- 
cession is made in a large and generous way, and churches generally 
provided with baptistries, immersion will again become the general 
practice for all adult baptisms. Walter Rauschenbusch used to point 
out to his classes how significant it is that practically all the new sects 
started in this country, practice immersion. On the other hand there 
are not a few Baptist churches in America (as there were in England 
in the seventeenth century) which receive into membership persons 
not baptized by immersion, and the number is increasing. All 
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churches, including the Roman Catholic, acknowledge the validity of 
immersion. Given time and a generous spirit of brotherhood, the issue 
of immersion ought to present no real stumblingblock to the future 
unity of Protestant Christendom. 


VI 


We come now to the last of the Baptist differentia—independency, 
congregationalism, the autonomy of the local church. Baptists share 
this with other important bodies. In this matter the situation presents 
itself to the writer in an entirely different aspect from the other prin- 
ciples we have been considering. They were more or less well grounded 
in Scripture, reason, or the fundamental needs of human nature. But 
the idea that any group of believers has a right to form itself into a 
local church, and that this church is inherently and of right entirely 
independent of all other similar groups, is not Scriptural, it is not 
reasonable in itself, it is not practically efficient, and it does not meet 
any genuine and permanent need. It was born out of certain local 
and temporary conditions. 

In their fervid zeal for freedom, and out of bitter experience of ec- 
clesiastical tyranny, the Baptists and other English separatists of the 
seventeenth century turned resolutely against the spiritual lordship of 
king, bishop and presbytery. The only alternative they saw was in- 
dependency, for genuinely representative government in civil affairs 
—combining the freedom of democracy with the discipline of central 
authority—had not yet been invented. So they settled upon as nearly 
pure democracy as could be set up. This meant independent local 
churches, grouped in fraternal associations. Congregational polity of 
this sort has prevailed among Baptists in this country. It worked very 
well in pioneer days, when the population was expanding and fron- 
tiers were pushing out. Even so it had to be modified to admit of na- 
tional organizations for missions and other purposes. But the whole 
system practically breaks down under settled and urban conditions. 
Central administrative authority, central funds of money, means of 
using the resources of the strong to help the weaker churches, uni- 
formity and coordination for efficiency—these are lacking or weak 
when each church is completely autonomous. Hardly any one would 
have the hardihood to assert that congregational polity is working 
well at the present time. Why should it? Modern civilization has be- 
come exceedingly complex and makes people everywhere interde- 
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pendent. Even a chain store company would not think of letting each 
of its branches operate in complete independence of all other branches 
—and the chain stores are thinking only of profits, not of the deepest 
of human fellowships and the communion of the Body of Christ. 

The New Testament church certainly did not consider itself a con- 
geries of individual churches. It was “The Church,” though made up 
of local groups (one to a city no matter how numerous the believers 
there). Over all was the authority of the Apostles. Call it missionary 
authority if you will, it was still authority. St. Paul acknowledged the 
ranking leadership of the older Apostles in Jerusalem—grudgingly 
enough to be sure—as the first chapter of Galatians makes clear. Chris- 
tians in those days had a very deep sense of belonging to one great 
catholic fellowship spreading rapidly throughout their world. What 
gives any group of followers of Christ today the right to declare their 
complete independence of fellow-Christians? The church as a whole 
is not a mystic unity of discrete particles, it is a fellowship of brethren 
in Christ, and every part of it should know itself as a part of every 
other part. “The eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee.” 

It is pretty clear that if church unity is to include Baptists, then 
Baptists must give up congregationalism for some other polity. No 
great sacrifice, if what is said above has any justification. Other 
groups of Christians will have to give up things that are equally cher- 
ished by them and certainly more worth cherishing. If the principle 
of regenerate church membership is accepted in the future United 
Church, if the right to “postpone” baptism be officially conceded, if 
the principle of the priesthood of all believers be admitted, if the polity 
proposed be democratic in principle and efficient in practice, Baptists 
should be more than content. 

A famous preacher used to tell how he was out walking one day 
when his dog flushed a woodchuck, which promptly darted into a hole 
‘1 the fence. Thereafter, for years, whenever they passed that way 
the dog would bark furiously at the hole, although the woodchuck 
had long since gone elsewhere. Church bodies have the same stupid 
habit. We go barking at holes long since vacated by our quarry. 
There is no use in fighting over again the battles of long ago, if the 
issues have moved on. Baptists are justified in taking immense pride 
in the contributions which their communion has made to the common 
outlook of Christianity. Whether they join in the movement for unity 
or not, that movement will certainly be based upon some truths that 
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have been saved for Christendom by Baptists. The Great Protest of 
the ultra-Protestants has been successful. In my opinion the time has 
now come for Baptists to begin winding up their affairs and getting 
ready to rejoin their fellow-Christians—if and when their fellow- 
Christians decide to join one another. Whilst we have been empha- 
sizing the matters of our concern, other Christian groups have been 
discovering or conserving other things quite as important—the Presby- 
terians their solid orderly effectiveness, the Episcopalians their glori- 
ous worship, the Methodists their enthusiastic assurance of a personal 
Savior, the Lutherans their splendid training of the young—and so 
for others. How glorious to bring these things together, so that to- 
gether the followers of Christ may face in his name the paganism, the 
racialism, the nationalism, the militarism, and the sheer greed of this 
as yet unredeemed world! When we thus draw near together, and 
look into one another’s faces, and clasp one another’s hands, and kneel 
together before the Table of the Lord, doubtless Another will join 
himself to our company with an appearance like unto the Son of Man. 
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LOST 
By EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE 


AX a strip of golden seaweed 

Or a splinter of driftwood 

Sliding over moving hills of water, 

Lost in the vastness of ocean, 

As a star in the deepest caverns of the sky— 
So am I lost 

In the immensity of Thy love, O God, 

In whom the ocean is lost 

And the stars and all space. 
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THE CHURCH: END AS WELL AS MEANS 
By JOHN T. McNEILL 


man; but Marsilius of Padua declared that all faithful Christians 

ought to be called viri ecclesiastici. In the writings of John Knox 
the word “kirkman” appears in the sense of “lay member” of the 
church. A corresponding use of “churchman” in England arose in ae 
late seventeenth century. About the same time also “churchmanship 
was employed to convey the notion of activity in, coupled with high 
regard for, the church (usually with reference to the Church of Eng- 
land) on the part of laymen as well as clergymen. These pregnant 
words have had their principal vogue in the Anglican communion, 
although through Marsilius and Knox others might assert a prior 
claim. With gratitude to the Anglicans and Episcopalians who have 
taught us their value, we of the other denominations who seek the 
interests of the church universal ought now to add them to our habit- 
ual vocabulary. 


L: THE medieval religious vocabulary a churchman was a clergy- 
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Protestantism as a whole is acquiring a fresh sense of the unique 
character and supreme importance of the church. This is, after all, 
but a recovery of the deep conviction of the Reformers, a fact which 
superficial or biased interpretations of the Reformation have obscured. 
“T believe,” writes Luther, “that there is on earth, through the whole 
wide world, no more than one holy, general Christian Church. . . . I 
believe that no one can be saved who is not found in this congrega- 
tion.” For him the church is “our spiritual mother”—an expression 
also employed by Calvin. It has been well said by K. Frohlich that 
“faith in the ecclesia catholica is, in combination with faith in Christ, 
the focus of Calvin’s piety.” Nor did the Reformers consider the 
Catholic Church in its “invisible” aspect alone. Melanchthon in his 
Apology for the Augsburg Confession indignantly disclaims the dream 
of a “Platonic state (civitas).” The church as visible was also Cath- 
olic and ecumenical. It was a part of the total Communion of Saints, 
and as such to be revered and served with unstinted devotion. 

Late nineteenth and early twentieth century Protestantism, forget- 


ful of its own theological tradition, lapsed from this original Prot- 
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estant churchmanship. The message of the social gospel was valid as 
far as it went, but sadly negative in its conception of the church. In 
England the religio-social optimism found impressive utterance in the 
work of Canon W. H. Fremantle. In his book, The World as the Sub- 
ject of Redemption (1885), the church appears merely as the divinely 
appointed agency for the spiritualization and completion of social in- 
stitutions. He asserts Scriptural evidence for the view that the church 
“can be nothing else than that portion of human society which is re- 
newed by the Christian spirit, a portion which must grow till it be- 
comes the whole.” He sees in the “Christian” nation the most com- 
plete form of the church. In contrast with the organization for wor- 
ship which he regards as man-made, he represents the nation and the 
family as divinely instituted. He conceives of church membership as 
primarily a social vocation, and he would reform public worship so as 
to make it the expression of all who possess the Christian social mind. 
At the Chicago Congress of Religions in 1893 Fremantle declared: 
“The Church is simply human society transformed by the spirit of 
Christ.” 

The Christian social awakeners in America possessed much the 
same conception of the church’s mission with the same tendency to 
minimize the church itself as a distinct fellowship. It existed for them 
merely as an instrument for bringing in the Kingdom of God as a re- 
deemed social order. Facing widespread and depressing social indif- 
ference in the churches, they evince a mood of impatience where the 
church exhibits concern for herself. “The Church,” writes Walter 
Rauschenbusch, “is only an agency to create the Kingdom of God, 
but practically it came to regard itself as the Kingdom.” (Christian- 
izing the Social Order, 1914.) For him the church derives her vitality 
from “the presence of the Kingdom of God within her.” For, while 
“the Church grows old, the Kingdom is ever young.” The “King- 
dom” ideal is “the test and corrective of the influence of the Church” 
(Theology for the Social Gospel, 1917). The view that the church is 
the purely subordinate instrument of the Kingdom is clearly phrased 
by E. E. Kresge: 

The Christian Church is not an end in herself, but a means for the realizing of 


the principles and ideals of Jesus. She is an instrument for the establishing of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. She is this and only this. (The Church and the 


Evercoming Kingdom of God, 1922.) 


It is not, of course, intended to suggest that in the above citations 
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we have taken the measure of the social gospel. Its protagonists per- 
formed an incalculable and lasting service, and their writings have 
suggestions for us still. But their service does not lie in their valuation 
of the church. Under their influence there grew up a generation that 
greatly undervalued it. The word “Churchianity’—coinage, appar- 
ently, of Bernard Barton, a Quaker friend of Charles Lamb—was 
overworked in pulpit and press to cast scorn upon those heretics who 
were disposed to cherish and defend the church. 


II 


The partial recovery of the values of early Protestant churchman- 
ship is a marked trend of the present decade. Protestantism has come 
to realize in some degree the highly important historical fact that the 
Reformation was not merely a controversy but a revival, both in its 
Protestant and in its Roman Catholic phase, and that what was re- 
vived was not only personal religion but the Christian church. It is 
probable, too, that the contacts of the various Protestant churches 
with Anglicanism and Eastern Orthodoxy in the ecumenical move- 
ment have promoted the growth of the new spirit. Further, it is evi- 
dent that the new churchmanship is imbued with social-mindedness. 
In this respect it may be regarded as an unexpected afterthought of 
the social gospel. Viewing our harsh and distracted world as “the sub- 
ject of redemption,” we have come to see that unless the church is 
something she cannot do anything to redeem the world. Conversely 
we are beginning to grasp the fact that if she does realize herself as 
a fellowship of souls in communion with God, she cannot fail to exer- 
cise a redemptive and transforming power in human life. Her social 
effectiveness is in direct, not in inverse, ratio to her self-respect. 

The Oxford and Edinburgh conferences of 1937, and the coopera- 
tive volumes by which their findings are placed in a setting of contem- 
porary Christian thought, have registered and at the same time pro- 
moted an awareness of the importance of the church. They have 
wrestled equally with the question of what the church is and with 
that of what the church does. During the work of preparation for the 
Oxford Conference, “it was increasingly felt,” writes W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, “that a body representing the Churches would never be able to 
speak with any spiritual authority if it were to continue to eliminate 
from its discussions the question of the nature and function of the 
Church.” (The Church and Its Function in Society, 1937). Both Ox- 
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ford and Edinburgh made well-considered utterances designed to 
clarify both aspects of the question. 

In the Message of the Oxford Conference we read the following 
paragraph: 

On every side we see men seeking for a life of fellowship in which they experi- 
ence their dependence on one another. But because community is sought on a 
wrong basis, the intensity of the search for it issues in conflict and disintegration. 
In such a world the Church is called to be in its own life that fellowship which 
binds men together in their common dependence on God and over-leaps all barriers 
of social status, race, or nationality. 


In a later passage of the Report the church is referred to in high 
terms as: “the body of Christ, the universal, supra-national fellowship 
which He has called into being by His word and spirit, or, in the 
words of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘the Holy Catholic Church,” ” This 
universal church “finds varying expression” in congregational, de- 
nominational and national churches and “other forms of Christian 
society” (p. 25). - 

On this view the church becomes something else than merely the 
scaffolding for the structure of Utopia. It is itself the society most 
satisfying to the human soul. It is end as well as means. But a distinc- 
tion is required here. It is not the church as a framework of govern- 
ment and discipline that is an end in itself. The church has, but zs 
not, this institutional framework. Nor is the church as an end even 
potentially an ideal social order. Under the term “social order” we 
must include labor, commerce, diplomacy, police and many other 
necessary concerns of the general society. The church is a special 
society always distinct from the social order, and concerned with the 
several provinces of the latter in their spiritual aspects only. It is asa 
spiritual fellowship that the church is an end and the proper object of 
reverence, loyalty and selfless devotion. This is one of the meanings 
of that always somewhat obscure term, “the invisible church.” Be- 
cause of her inherent nature the church must live in some degree of 
alienation from the existent social order. This is not because she 
attempts to embrace the social order within her own organization. It 
is rather because the social order resists her proffered gifts of help and 
healing. The church, as presented in the Report, has no ambition to 
usurp the functions of the state ; nor has she any thought of permitting 
herself to be absorbed and annihilated in some future improved social 


system. 
The above statement goes a little beyond the explicit phrasing of 
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the Oxford Report, but I believe it to be a legitimate interpretation of 
the positions taken in it. 

At Edinburgh the approach to the treatment of the church was 
naturally more theological. The Edinburgh Report sets forth diver- 
gent conceptions of the church, especially with reference to the terms 
“visible” and “invisible.” It states that the Church is “the sphere of 
redemption ;” but this does not exclude its function as the agency of 
redemption in the world, in which it is “called to do battle against the 
powers of evil.” The framers of the Report decline, however, to pro- 
nounce on the relation of the church and the Kingdom of God, point- 
ing to a variety of beliefs on this matter. In order to explain the posi- 
tion of those who stress the invisible character of the church, the 
document incorporates a version of Melanchthon’s statement men- 
tioned above. Of the church invisible “it would be right to say ‘extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus” But the invisible church is no ideal Platonic 
community distinct from the visible church on earth,” although the 
limits of these two entities are “not exactly coterminous” (pp. 5f). 
Those who shrink from the use of the term “invisible” as misleading 
yet recognize the fact that membership in the true church “has limits 
hidden from human vision and known only to God.” 

It is entirely possible that people who entertain differing views of 
the church should alike possess that quality of good churchmanship 
which means sincere loyalty to the church as a world-wide fellowship. 
Yet such loyalty will naturally evoke an effort to understand and to 
define its object. It is doubtful whether any definition will be widely 
satisfying that does not fully recognize that aspect of the church in 
which it is conceived as the invisible society of all believers, the com- 
munio sanctorum, timeless and universal. We should not forget in 
this connection that the sixteenth century proponents of the doctrine 
of the invisible church were men who agonized to make visible and ac- 
tual on earth the unseen ideal. They lamented that, in the decadence 
of the visible church of the late Middle Ages, the true church was 
largely driven to invisibility. The doctrine of the invisible church 
enabled them to affirm that this true communion of saints had not 
passed out of existence, not even out of mundane existence. A favor- 
ite passage for both Luther and Calvin was that which tells of the 
“seven thousand in Israel” whose faithfulness Elijah had not sus- 
pected. For the Reformers the church was an object of faith; but 
faith in the church cannot rest in the visible organization with all its 
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recognized defects. Yet this faith is vital to the church visible, since 
those who have it labor to make of their faith a human fact. So, as 
Calvin says, “the [earthly] Church is holy in that it daily advances, 
while it does not yet attain to the measure of holiness” (Institutes, 
DV, /i, 17). 

Another doctrine frequently stressed in the theology of early Prot- 
estantism is that of the perpetuity of the Church in the time order. At 
Edinburgh this doctrine found an echo in the assurance that Christ’s 
presence in the Church “will continue to the consummation of all 
things” (p. 5.). This is a fragmentary recollection of a doctrine in 
which the early Protestant theologians and the Protestant confessions 
of faith concur. The Augsburg Confession declares (Art. VII) “that 
one holy Church is to continue for ever.” In the Belgic Confession 
the statement is: “The Church hath been from the beginning of the 
world, and will be to the end thereof.” This position was stated more 
largely and without qualification by Calvin, and is a constant note 
in Reformed theology of the seventeenth century. Francis Turretin 
devotes to it a quaestio entitled: “De ecclesiae perennitate” (Institutio 
theologiae elencticae, XVIII, viii), wherein he proves on theological 
and Scriptural premises and from “the experience of all ages” the 
perpetual duration and indefectibility of “the Catholic Church which 
is the total society (universitas) of believers, spread abroad in all the 
world.” 

In days of brighter social hope than the present, some, prizing too 
lightly the church’s fellowship, thought of it as about to be merged in 
a reclaimed social order. Today we see more clearly that whatever 
transformations of the social order the future may have in store, the 
sinfulness of man’s nature may be counted upon to offer resistance 
to the will of God and to impair the social good. The communion of 
those pledged together to seek God and human good can never cease 
to have a function in the world. Faith in the church’s perpetuity is 
the alternative to social despair. For some that faith may rest upon 
such passages as: “The gates of hell shall not prevail against it ;” for 
some in what Turretin called “the experience of all ages.” But it is 
difficult to resist the same belief even on the basis of a common under- 
standing of social process. So long as we have diseases we shall have 
medicine. So long as we have unideal social conditions (as we shall 
have unto the remotest thinkable mundane future) we shall certainly 
have also a self-propagating fellowship of those who wish to live 
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above the standards of the social average and to draw their fellows 
toward the goal of their ideal. The church is continually being called 
into organic existence by reaction from that in the social order which 
good men cannot approve. We ought to proclaim with full assurance 
that it can neither merge with, nor be extinguished by, the social en- 
vironment, however hostile and however favorable that environment 
may be. The church has been petted; and it has been persecuted. 
Quite possibly its most difficult days lie still in the future. It may be 
put on the defensive, insulted, even in outward form suppressed and 
driven to a more or less invisible existence. Yet the spirit of true 
churchmanship may respond in the confident words of Théodore de 
Béze at Poissy : “The Church is an anvil that has worn out many ham- 
mers.” Through all the generations of the future there will be a 
church ever renewing herself, and challenging anew the idealism of 
men in every clime. 


III 


The Church must maintain her separateness from the world if she 
is to fulfil her mission to the world. From the first the Christian 
church has acknowledged a double mission, to recruit her membership 
and to suffuse with her own spirit the world society. The fruits of 
her life of fellowship inevitably appear in the political, economic, 
artistic, intellectual and other departments of the ongoing life of hu- 
manity. “Inevitably,” but not entirely without conscious purpose on 
the part of the church. She cannot be indifferent to the problems of 
the social order itself. Even theologians who withhold theological 
sanction for the church’s social effort, themselves participate in it. 
Obviously today, however, her outward mission waits for the fuller 
realization of her inward fellowship. A church made up of alienated 
parts is sadly handicapped in its mission to a world of alienated na- 
tions. In these passing years the spirit of embattled denominational- 
ism is in rapid decline, but the full experience of Christian fellowship 
is still in anticipation. We are still in the stage of struggling to har- 
monize in detail our variant traditions. This may in the end prove 
a rewarding task ; but of necessity it moves slowly. On the other hand 
the world situation is urgent. The world is so far wrong that in many 
countries the maintenance of an economic order seems to depend on 
the continued expenditure of unimaginable sums for machines to slay 
men. Merely political agencies seem incapable of breaking this vicious 
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circle. Man is now so mighty to destroy that the whole structure of 
civilization is imperilled. Nor can any favored area of the world boast 
of security. In terms of travel-time the circumference of this planet 
has shrunk to a small fraction of what it was even a century ago. In 
terms of news-time, distance has almost ceased to be a factor. Is the 
new intimacy of the peoples only to occasion wrath and malice, 
carnage and starvation and cultural impoverishment? The rebirth of 
the fraternity of Christians which we crave may be hastened by the 
gravity of the world’s ills which we deplore. Without waiting for 
agreement on all our traditional differences, we may be led to affirm 
with faith and resolution the reality of our fellowship and of our com- 
mon passion for social redemption. 

It is something to affirm these realities in words; to affirm them 
in action is another and a more difficult thing. In a bitter poem Sir 
Walter Raleigh wrote: 

“Say to the Church it shows 

What’s good, and doth no good.” 
Applied to the church of today, this is not so untrue as we should 
wish. We may be doing good within our local and denominational 
reach. Important as this may be, it is all inadequate to the need of 
an age whose grave problems are of world extent. We need to in- 
doctrinate the entire membership of the church with such Christian 
fraternalism as the church of the ancient martyrs knew. No Christian 
should be an alien to another Christian, pledged in the same sacra- 
ment to the same fellowship. Eighteen hundred years ago some un- 
known Christian wrote: “What the soul is in the body, that the Chris- 
tians are in the world . . . they hold the world together.” There are 
other world religions, but none that competes in numbers and poten- 
tial energy with the Christian church. But before it can “hold the 
world together” it must realize throughout its membership that it is 
itself held together in indissoluble bonds. 

Church polity has undergone development and change in response 
to need from the first, and it is good churchmanship to reform it as 
need requires. In our time the great need here is for simplification 
and unification. But church union is very far from completion. The 
churchmanship for this hour must be able spiritually to anticipate 
the unification of the ecclesiastical structure. Its primary concern is 
not with organization ; nor is it narrowly attached to any set of ec- 


clesiastical institutions. It puts to the service of the church the talent 
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for criticism equally with other talents. It consists primarily in fidelity 
to the sacred, world-embracing and time-outlasting fellowship of souls 
which is the church of God, and in devotion thereto of all service pos- 
sible. 

As naturally as rivers seek the ocean, this fellowship expands in 
social mission to all men. We are not ashamed of the achievements of 
the past in which Christianity has produced social and political fruits 
of historical importance. But we enter on a new day both of peril 
and of opportunity. Malice and brutality and bitterness have laid 
hold upon men’s minds. Terror is employed on a vast scale as a means 
of social control. Religion and liberty are together repudiated; and 
that compassion for suffering which has marked Judaism and Chris- 
tianity is execrated as a despicable weakness. It is vain to preach 
against this resurgent barbarism unless in our daily life we testify 
before mankind to our humaner faith. Let the church, repentant of 
her past misdeeds, bring to clear utterance within her own household 
the dominant note of fraternal love, and she will be able to proclaim, 
not as a timorous protest but as a commanding principle, that mutual 
reverence between members of the human family which belongs to 
the alphabet of sound social theory. 

A revival of churchmanship among Christians is the first condition 
of a reinvigoration of the church’s social mission. The World Con- 
ferences are beginning to light the way. If the church has but faith in 
herself, she may leave behind the era of small achievement and begin 
in earnest to remold this sorry scheme of world society nearer to the 


heart’s desire. 


THE CHURCH ON PILGRIMAGE 
By CLIFFORD ANSGAR NELSON 


| NE day in the years to come the church historian will set 

himself to the task of writing the story of the Christian 

church in the first four decades of our century. As he turns 
the pages of the documentation of our age, and tries to discover the 
leit-motif in our saga of action and assertion, how strange and rapid 
will seem the theological and spiritual journey that he is contemplat- 
ing. How well our historian will need to understand the psychology 
of the soul, and how thoroughly will he have to know the parallel 
course of secular history if he shall be able to evaluate the course of 
the church’s faith and life. Yet to him, in the perspective of the years, 
much which to us today appears obscure and chaotic will be seen 
steady and whole. We can only hope that he will not deal too harshly 
with us. 

The thought of that unknown story writer of the future kindles the 
imagination. Can you see him turning the pages of our book of words 
and deeds from the opening years of the 1900’s? It is the age of ag- 
gressive progress and ingenious achievement. There simply are no 
impossibilities! The church too has caught the cheerful spirit of the 
day and counts herself happy to be alive to share the glorious destiny. 
It has seemed like a unique discovery to her to have found an eager, 
smiling Christ companioning with her on the sunny side of life. With 
a brave candor she has dared to shake the historical Jesus loose from 
the encumbrances of centuries of dogma. He is clothed with the high 
ethics and moralisms of the new day. The evangel has a cheerful lilt, 
like the harbinger of a new springtide. Make way for the better day 
which is soon to usher in the Kingdom of God! 

Today we can see that however admirable was this glad and active 
passion for righteousness, yet how really pathetic was the lovely ro- 
manticism of those roseate years; how inadequate its insights into the 
pagan depths of human sin; how unrealistic its understanding of the 
demonic forces abroad in the world ; how tragic its blithe insistence on 
the cheerful doctrine of progress; how spiritually unprepared the 
church was for the strenuous years ahead. 

For the pages turn. The new, rapid staccato noises of machine 
guns and bursting bombs in the second decade sound more like the 
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rumble of doom than the glad music of grace. And yet there was sin- 
cere and lofty idealism that motivated the far-flung battle lines of those 
dour days. Even the church was quite sure that all was to come to 
some good somehow. When battle had ceased, with the sound of 
hammers of reconstruction abroad in the shattered world, was there 
not real hope that the latent idealism of the world could be enlisted 
to bring in the Kingdom of Heaven? 

We who have lived with the church of Christ into this fourth dec- 
ade of our century know now how illusory was the expectation that 
the natural good will of the world could be counted on to cooperate 
for the building of the city of God. Instead, we have witnessed the 
unleashing of primitive barbarisms and the corporate sanctifying of 
pagan vengeances that only a short time ago would have seemed in- 
credible to our illumined world. With brutal frankness and total un- 
embarrassment, nations with centuries of Christian culture and ideol- 
ogy behind them have set out to dispossess the church and in more 
than one place have driven her into a catacomb existence. Her 
boundaries have shrunk tremendously in these latest years. The new 
corporate collectivisms have consecrated old inhumanities into na- 
tional virtues until the Christian doctrine of the preciousness of the 
individual personality has been scorned into the discard. The Chris- 
tian church has known distress and persecution more like the first 
centuries of her history than any other period since—has learned with 
a new vividness, the reality of the tension between the kingdoms of 
this world and the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 

It is not strange that in a time like this, the church has been forced 
to turn in upon herself to re-evaluate her message. It is in the creative 
labor of the thinking church that new promise arises. Are there not 
evidences that in the sifting of these years the church is learning anew 
the preciousness of her own faith; that she speaks more profoundly 
the Eternal Word; that more clearly she senses the presence of her 
Lord, who, when it is toward evening and the day is far spent, stops 
to abide with her? 

May I venture to suggest one humble prediction concerning our 
imaginative church historian? It is my conviction that when he re- 
cords the epic of our own generation, he will write a lustrous chapter 
concerning the ecumenical pilgrimage of contemporary Christendom. 

Perhaps it is again a too lovely romanticism to speak thus of a pres- 
ent ideal of the church. It is too early now to know for certain. But I 
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record here my earnest faith that the rise of the ecumenical movement 
with its stopping places at Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, cannot be explained in terms less than the activity of the Holy 
Spirit calling wistfully to our present churches to move out of an out- 
moded past. 

Like the shopworker in the poet’s story who saw the sea for the first 
time and then went back to his factory with the “torment of the dif- 
ferent” plaguing his soul, so we confess to a new unrest within after 
having once seen the borders of that land which has been given the 
name Ecumania in the spiritual geography of Christendom. 


I 


The church has found a new will to unity. With this will to unity 
we can begin. The sensitized conscience which has been quickened 
among Christian people concerning the barriers of nation and race 
and denomination in the religious life is a distinct spiritual advance. 
The time was in our churches when this was the concern of a few 
who were looked upon as cranks by their brethren; the hobby of a 
rare and strange kind of man who seemed something of a fanatic 
zealot. That day, thank God, is gone. We now recognize the will to 
unity as one of the compulsions laid upon us by the Gospel. With due 
reverence for the fathers of our communions from the time of the 
Reformation up to the latest historic division of the churches, we now 
recognize that if something was gained for men’s consciences by break- 
ing away from the larger group, something exceedingly valuable was 
always lost on both sides. We see that although the responsibility for 
the origin of these divisions is not upon us of today, yet the responsi- 
bility for perpetuating them is ours. It has become clear to us that not 
only is our disunity wasteful, expensive, and ineffective, but what is 
more, it is wrong and sinful; and that upon us is laid the necessity of 
re-thinking the life of our churches in the light of the prayer of our 
Master: “That they all may be one.” 

The will to unity is no longer a profession or an option, but it is an 
obligation laid upon us. It is our duty to seek fellowship with our 
brethren. 

The doctrine of the church as the body of Christ has come again 
with a new vividness and spoken to our times. Other generations have 
obscured that doctrine by spiritualizing it. In other times, with an 
unconscious arrogance, men have dared to believe that the universal 
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church was a concept that could be limited in its boundaries to some 
concrete, empirical community. We have learned again that the holy 
Catholic church is an object in the world of faith to be believed in just 
as firmly as a man believes in the forgiveness of sins or the redemption 
of the Savior. That the Holy Spirit should have chosen one single 
denomination or confession as the total area of his activity can today 
be scarcely defended by the most urgent proponent of the denomina- 
tional system. The reality of the universal church in the world of faith 
has given to the Christian a compelling challenge to work for the ex- 
pression of the underlying unity of the church as a concrete incarna- 
tion of the spiritual ideal. It is not the work of the ecclesiastical poli- 
tician, but it belongs to the sphere of every Christian who dares to 
confess that he believes in one holy, Catholic church. The movements 
known as Faith and Order and Life and Work are temporal and par- 
ticular expressions of a greater movement of the Holy Spirit in our 
times. The duty of seeking out our brethren in the Christian fellow- 
ship is a constant and inescapable obligation. 

It is this interior longing for unity that is going through the Chris- 
tian church today. Not a proud desire for supremacy in numbers, 
which might stagger the world by the sheer bulk of size; but a more 
wholesome inner aspiration to be worthy of the Gospel of the Master. 
The average man of the street among us perhaps rarely gets further 
in his idea of church unity than to think what a marvelous thing it 
would be if all the churches could be one and beat the devil at his 
game by a tremendous overmastery of superior force. But there is 
something more than success which the church is asked to achieve. 
The church’s mission is not to be successful before the world, but to 
be loyal to her Master and his Will and Word. Her unity will not 
come through administrative genius primarily, but through earnest 
waiting on the guidance of the Spirit. Unity must come through a 
common conviction of the challenge of our common Gospel. 

Into a world that is tragically disunited and split into innumerable 
divisions of class and cult and culture, the ecumenical ideal has spoken 
one word that comes to us weighted and freighted with a tremendous 
challenge. That word is the little word community. If one reads the 
messages of the recent conferences, one will find a new doctrine of 
Christian community that has immense metaphysical and mystical 
ramifications. It is the answer of the Christian cultus to the false and 
secular half-truths concerning community that are vigorously alive in 
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the world today. We have discovered that a purely sociological answer 
is no answer at all to the pseudo-mystical racialisms and nationalisms 
that have won millions of adherents. We must recognize that the uni- 
ties such as are exhibited by communism and national socialism and 
_ fascism are an answer to true needs of the souls of men; but they are 
only partial answers. They are but caricatures of the kind of com- 
munity that is the message of the Kingdom of God. But if the church 
dares to preach such community she must herself learn to exhibit it in 
her own life. The awareness of this sad inconsistency has begotten us 
again to a living hope and has given us as a church a thrust forward 
to a fuller life. 


II 


The ecumenical movement has given the church a new sense of her 
mission to be an agent for the redemption of society. 

It must not be forgotten that the ecumenical movement has had its 
origin and advance in a time of crisis. We have not so much found 
and loved the unity of the church as we have been forced to accept the 
staggering inevitabilities if we refuse to face the task. The very life of 
the church as a historical institution has been at stake. It is one of the 
mysterious ways by which God performs his wonders. Out of the fires 
of persecution and the aggressive paganism of the world, the church 
has begun to see again the great mission which she has been sent to 
perform for all of life. 

It is the crisis of exhausted secularism which today is the human 
cry of need, calling the church to know her commission and gird her- 
self to a new redemptive task in a time of crisis for civilization. An 
atomistic, broken Christian church can never assume such a burden. 
“The world is too strong for a divided church.” Only a Christian 
church alive to her corporate unity is adequate for the immensity of 
the assignment. 

I can think of no better expression of the cry of the world’s desper- 
ate needs than the simple parable which Archbishop Sdderblom has 
used in his classic work on Christian Fellowship, of the company of 
people perishing and crying for help in the broken ice of the frozen 
lake. The point of the parable was that in a civilization which is in 
danger of collapse, only the common redemptive effort of a united 
church was adequate. It was this sense of urgency which made him 
foremost among the creators of the Life and Work movement. 
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It is a fortunate, really a providential thing that the sense of ur- 
gency in a time of crisis which has called forth this noble ideal of unity 
in the Life and Work movement is so well balanced and comple- 
mented by the existence of the Faith and Order department of ecu- 
menical thinking. Faith and Order insists that there must be deep 
theological sanctions for Christian action. It has made clear that we 
cannot isolate doctrinal discussion from action. That insistence is cor- 
rect. The ecumenical ideal must not be lost when the urgency of 
world distress is relaxed. The truth of the universal church is too im- 
portant for that. The recent steps to the formation of the World 
Council of Churches insures the cooperative thinking of both the 
theologian and the man of action. Out of it can issue a united testi- 
mony of the church to the world, a witness that has been tested on 
the basis of common truth commonly believed. 

Out of the heart of the entire movement comes this new sense of a 
church that must share responsibility for the kind of world in which 
she lives. The New Testament church bears witness of a company of 
people who entered into the thick of things and sought to put the 
mind of the Christ into the world’s thinking and action. Their Lord 
was not a Savior of men from the world, but the Savior of the world 
who was sent as God’s revelation of the norm and normalcy of human 
life. That primitive sense of commission the ecumenical movement 
seeks to help us recapture. 

Several years ago I happened to stumble across Ralph Adams 
Cram’s book, The Great Thousand Years, in which he expresses his 
Catholic theory of the unity of civilization through Christendom. 
Once the church exercised a leadership in the affairs of men that 
resulted in the Gothic perfection of the 13th century civilization. 
Little by little the unity of life disappeared and with the Reformation 
and the consequent religious disintegration and secularism, civiliza- 
tion has been allowed to go its own free way to chaotic cultural dis- 
unity. The only hope he sees is that the world may recover again 
through religion a new bond of unitive power. When I first read his 
work, I dismissed it as an esthetic medievalism. Today I am quite 
sure that our great American church architect has hold of a tremen- 
dously valuable truth which we can disregard only to our hurt. 

Is there any hope that the world shall again know the dynamic of 
an inner central control motivated by faith in eternal values? The 
ecumenical dream of the church has possibilities of creating such a 
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new unity for civilization; it is still but a faint glimmering on the 
horizons of faith and hope, but the red tints of dawn are there un- 
mistakably. Those of us who have known and loved a cathedral in 
the Old World and are sure that it is the most perfect creation of the 
soul of imperfect man, cannot but dare to dream that once again it is 
the Christian church which can be the bridge which spans the chasm 
between the broken world of today and a better world tomorrow. It 
is something if a chastened church can again be still and know that 
the destiny of the world is in her feeble hands if she will but listen to 
the calm voice of her sovereign Lord. Perhaps our old world is giving 
birth to a new civilization which will need the poise and peace which 
she alone possesses. 


Ill 


The corporate witness of the ecumenical church has enriched to 
us the meaning of the Gospel. 

Writing home to his journal from Oxford, Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison entitled one of his editorial letters, “Our Christianity Is 
True.” He was thinking of the new indicative mood of the church. 
Oxford and Edinburgh were charged with a different atmosphere 
than that to which the church had accustomed itself. Instead of hold- 
ing conferences to seek the readjustment of Christianity to the chang- 
ing temper of the secular philosophies of the current scientific, eco- 
nomic, political and educational ideals of the day, this time it was 
different. The church was digging beneath the secular wisdom of the 
world with which her own foundations were so covered, and discov- 
ering the uniqueness and adequacy of her own Gospel. And in the 
freshness of the new experience it was almost a novelty for her to be 
in an affirmative mood, ready to set Christianity as a faith over 
against any other proposal of men. 

That is an important discovery which the universal church is mak- 
ing. And it is important to remember that it is a discovery that only 
the ecumenical church can make. No one denomination is big enough 
to understand alone what is the height and the depth and the breadth 
and the length of the Gospel of Christ. Will I be understood if I put 
it in this way: No church is big enough for the Gospel. Only the 
whole church together is able to interpret with any degree of ade- 
quacy what is the mind of Christ. Faintly, in the company of the 
faithful from all nations and kinds and peoples, do we begin to know 
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what great things God is able to do for man. It is in the knowledge : 
of the traditions and insights into truth that our brethren of other 
peoples have made, and the interplay of mind against mind, that we : 
begin to understand how broad and intense is the guidance of the : 
Spirit of God into all the truth. The ecumenical venture is one of the | 
profoundest corrective to an individual faith. 

Only the discovery of the pearl of great price made the mer- | 
chant of the parable willing to part with the lesser gems. Something» 
like that is happening in the life of the church today in the reaches of — 
ecumenical thought. All of our churches have had their share of 
goodly pearls. Perhaps it can be said that every church has had its 
finest pearl for which it has risked much and for which it has been 
willing to suffer hardship, lest it be lost or stolen. The question now is, 
“Are we willing to climb the altar stairs and lay them at the feet of 
Christ in order to see the translucent beauty of the greatest treasure 
of all?” For I remember that the correct exegesis of the text is that 
Christ’s way and his redemptive salvation for our world is the price- 
less pearl. 

We can scarcely dare to believe that the day has yet come when 
our churches are prepared for so difficult and brave an adventure. 
Perhaps it is too much for the church on earth to endure. Perhaps it 
is enough for us to glimpse the preciousness of our faith and know that 
it has a shining reality beyond the limitations by which we are bound. 
It is something for my own faith to have discovered a new corrective 
and measure for the validity and truth of the doctrines and values of 
my own church by seeing them by the light of those of other Chris- 
tians. We ought to be willing to test Christian truth by the experience 
and the light which has broken through to the whole church. What 
if each separate Christian tradition would dare to examine its life and 
thought in the light of the living Word of God, and the spiritual heri- 
tage of other churches! Would it not find perspectives by which to 
know better itself? It might save the world from much ecclesiastical 
egotism and sectarian provincialism. This is not the same as arriving 
at a thin latitudinarianism, but rather the concentration of attention 
on that which really matters. For the true assurance of the doctrines 
of the church can be known only by putting the living Word of God 
into a living society and letting it be tested in the community experi- 
ence of the church, guided by the spirit of God. There is room here 
for the creative activity of the contemporary church, but a corrective 
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for independent subjectivisms and logical legalisms that are so char- 
acteristic of the temper of the Western mind. The living tradition is 
meant to encompass the church of all the ages. There is a truth be- 
hind that mystical Eastern conception that is very suggestive. Is it 
too visionary for us to look forward joyously to the day when the in- 
comparable spiritual treasures of the various communions, cherished 
thus far in comparative isolation, shall be made available for the whole 
Christian community ? 

Think of the influence that may come from the library of studies in 
theology issued through the activities of the ecumenical venture of 
the church! The wideness of the shelf of books in preparation for the 
recent conferences and following the conferences, tempts one to speak 
of a theological renaissance in method, in that most of the volumes are 
in the nature of a symposium with contributions from wide areas of 
the contemporary church. One cannot help but think that the next 
generation of ministers from our seminaries will reflect a different 
pattern of thinking, with these volumes upon their shelves. Certainly 
no present-day seminary that wishes to offer its students a knowledge 
of the climate of Christian theology today can disregard this material. 
Perhaps even theology is about to be restored to its proper place. 

Yes, our Gospel is true! We have the witness of the universal 
church to add to the testimonium spiritus sanctt internum. In his 
diary, Kierkegaard has this little gem of truth: “Our business is not, 
as people imagine in their stupidity, to justify Christianity before 
men, but to justify ourselves in the presence of Christianity.” If we 
have only begun to learn that lesson anew, we have come upon better 
days for our ministry as a church. If we have sensed a new under- 
standing of what we exist to proclaim and have a more clear convic- 
tion of what the Christian way is, that is all gain. The ecumenical 
emphasis introduces a new evangelism into the church’s program. She 
must evangelize herself with her own unique truth. The ever recur- 
ring phrase of the World Conferences was this: “Let the church be 
the church.” 


IV 


The ecumenical movement has meant a rediscovery of the church. 
One of the earliest patterns of religious thinking that I derived from 
the atmosphere in which I was raised as a boy, was a constant and 
earnest warning that people must not overemphasize the importance 
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of the church. It was not the church that mattered, but what hap- 
pened between a soul and God in the solitudes apart from the church. 
When a man had stumbled upon the glowing experience of a con- 
version he then returned to the church to add warmth and color and 
spirituality to the company of the faithful. It was not a sense of the 
church imparting life and sanctification to the believer, but rather the 
believer imparting life and holiness to the church. I think that all of 
us recognize the strength and weakness of this typical Protestant con- 
ception. That it should have been experienced by one reared within 
the sacramental conception of the Lutheran church is the more sur- 
prising, although easily explained from the backgrounds of my own 
people. We Protestants have been instilled with so profound a fear of 
the institutional church that we scarcely dare define the church ex- 
cept as an invisible, ideal community. 

An invisible church is better than no church; and certainly one can 
understand a church that is afraid of static institutionalism. But it is 
exactly here that the crux of the problem of divided Protestantism is 
to be found. The doctrine of the invisible church and the emphasis 
on the individualistic center of salvation had made inevitable the mul- 
tiplication of denominations and sects in a process that continues to 
this hour. It has made possible the indifference of earnest Christians 
toward the universal church and has obscured from the common man 
among the believers a sense of being a part of the church catholic 
through his sharing in the local parish. The Edinburgh Conference 
labored with this cleavage in the ecclesia, and it was only after a warm 
discussion on the report that Dean Brilioth of Lund Cathedral was 
ready to change his terms “subjective” and “objective” churches to 
the milder terms proposed by Dean Sperry of Harvard—“personal” 
and “authoritarian” types of churches. There is a deep contrast ex- 
pressed here ; one that represents one of the deepest barriers to church 
unity. It has been said again and again that what is needed in the 
church today is a clear doctrine of what the church is. The ecumenical 
movement has opened the discussion and urges its continuance in all 
the churches. 

Those of us who were in attendance at Oxford and Edinburgh in 
1937 were immediately aware that we were in the midst of the mag- 
nificent reality—to use the stately words of Nicea—of the unam sanc- 
tam catholicam et apostolicam ecclesiam. To me it sounded very un- 
real at Oxford when one day a thorough-going American Protestant 
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denominational leader arose to say that he represented not a church, 
but 10,000 churches. It seemed too extreme a negation of the deep 
oneness that was the very atmosphere of the company in which we 
were sitting. 

The New Testament conception of the church is not atomistic. 
There were not many churches, each self-sufficient ; but they were the 
many churches in various settings, yet together the body of Christ. 
Not a company of separate units bound together by an external or- 
ganization, but an organic whole through which the stream of com- 
mon life flowed. 

The underlying thought of the whole Gospel is the mystery of in- 
carnation. It is the genius of Christianity to be constantly seeking to 
become incarnate just as the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us. The new Testament concept of the church steers a clear course 
between a spiritualized idea of the church and institutional religion. 
Its way is the way of incarnation. Its church has a living soul which 
cannot be sensually perceived or understood, but it has also a body in 
the world by which it is recognized. Soul and body are not separate 
entities, but organically united in the one body of Christ. It is the 
rediscovery of that organism that alone can sustain the thought of an 
ecumenical church and leave a church large enough for all Christen- 
dom. The body of Christ, bound by the human limitations of time 
and space, and subject to the human frailties of sin and error, is yet the 
home of the life-giving spirit of the Eternal which was once made in- 
carnate in the lowly Nazarene. What he was for a few years of his- 
tory, he created the church to be for all time. 

No social contract theory of the church as a company of believers 
bound together for mutual edification and service is adequate for this 
profound New Testament concept. That is a secular reading of the 
meaning of the church. The church is not a body of schoolmasters 
united to teach the Scriptures to men, nor is it first an ascetic fellow- 
ship designed to exhibit to the world the excellency of Christian ethics 
and high morals. It is far more. It is the new creation of Christ 
which he formed when he called men into fellowship not primarily 
with one another, but first with him and then into the precious kov- 
nonia of their mutual oneness. 

It is that church which possesses the creative power to bring men 
into the Kingdom of God. To the biblicist it must be said that the 
greatest monument of the Savior’s life is not the Scriptures, but rather 
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the church. The truth of the Scriptures can be understood only in the 
church from whence they have come. That church is necessary for 
the individual’s fellowship with God. To say that a man may have 
fellowship with Christ outside the church is an illusion. Wherever the 
Scriptures are as much as read, there is a portion of the church. A 
man does not become a Christian by adopting certain ideas, or ac- 
cepting certain doctrines or practices, but only by entering into the 
living stream of life that has flowed in the historic body of Christ and 
continues to share the grace of God with men today. 

It is the church as an objective and significant reality in such ex- 
panding proportions that some of us have begun to rediscover under 
the impulse of the ecumenical ideal. Such a church can save itself 
from a proud ecclesiasticism as well as a false individualism. Such a 
church is big enough for the creative activity of the Holy Spirit and 
wide enough for the creative liberty of all Christian men. It points 
beyond the partialness of our several isolated traditions to a universal 
reality, and yet it points also to the altar of your local parish and mine 
where the streams of life are flowing and where we know him who is 
the Head of the Body. May not this be the maturing growth in our 
understanding of the church of which Paul speaks (Eph. 4:13): 

Until we all attain unto the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a fullgrown man, unto the measure of the stature and fullness of 
Christ. . . . that we may grow up in all things unto him who is the Head, even 
Christ ; from whom all the body fitly framed and knit together through that which 


every joint supplieth, according to the working in due measure of each several 
part, maketh the increase of the body unto the building up of itself in love. 


The ecumenical church is a church on pilgrimage. We do not 
know if it is the purpose of God ever to gather his scattered children 
into one fold in our own age; but we must see it as our task to labor 
for a deeper unity among Christians along the way, that the church 
on earth may be made more like the heavenly pattern revealed to us 
in Christ. One day we hope to know the full consummation in his 
eternal Kingdom of love and unity. 


Cliffe Guage Molson 


WHAT THE WORLD COUNCIL MAY MEAN 
FOR THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


fore the churches of the country for their acceptance, is not 
only an event of exceptional historical importance. It brings 
to the American churches a rare opportunity and lays upon them a 
corresponding responsibility. 

Not the least of the solid gains registered at Oxford and Edinburgh 
was the recognition that the movement for unity must move along 
parallel lines. First of all, and most important, we must deepen and 
extend that inward spiritual unity without which all external union 
is hollow and unreal; then we must bring about organic or corporate 
unjon between those bodies of Christians whose agreement in essen- 
tial points of doctrine and polity is so complete that union without 
will match the unity within. But there is a third task which confronts 
-us, which is no less important. This is to find a way in which Chris- 
-tians who are united in some things but divided in others can express 
their unity at the points at which they are now agreed. 

This is the problem which the plan for the World Council is de- 
signed to solve in the international field, and the method which has 
_ proved successful here may prove equally successful when applied to 


our domestic problem. 


TT plan for a World Council of Churches, which is now be- 


I 


| Consider the task which confronted those who met at Utrecht to 
: draft the constitution for the World Council. They had come to real- 
ize through their experiences at Oxford and Edinburgh that in spite 
| of all differences as to doctrine and polity Christians share a common 
life. Yet these differences are still so formidable that complete organic 
_ unity is not yet possible. What is needed is some simple organization 
which, without proposing any change in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the constituent churches, shall express to the world the degree 
of unity to which they have already attained. Such an organization 
will have a four-fold function. In the first place, it will be a symbol 
through which to express to the imagination of man the existing unity 
103 
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of Christians. Secondly, it will be an agency through which the con- | 
stituent churches can act together in matters in which they believe | 
joint action to be desirable and practicable. In the third place, it will 
be a school in which representatives of the cooperating churches can 
carry on systematic study of the remaining points of difference with 
a view to overcoming them. Finally, it will provide a point of contact 
with all men of good will who are working for international under- 
standing and brotherhood. 

Such a unifying center the World Council, if accepted by the 
churches, will provide. Its organization is of the simplest, a general 
assembly of some 450 which is to meet once in five years, a central 
committee of ninety which is to meet annually, and commissions for — 
study in the fields where common action is not yet possible; such as _ 
the field of faith and order, where differences of conviction as to the 
nature of the ministry make corporate union for the time impossible, 
and the field of life and work, where differences of opinion as to the 
social responsibility of the church make the influence of the church 
in public affairs all but negligible. 

Yet, modest as this plan is, it is a long step forward. It is a demon- 
stration that even in the international field, where the obstacles to 
unity have hitherto seemed insuperable, definite progress is possible. 


II 


By giving this demonstration those who met at Utrecht to perfect 
the constitution of the World Council, have set a precedent which the 
churches in America may well follow. For the situation in which we 
find ourselves within the nation parallels that within the world-wide 
church at almost every point. We, too, are conscious of a spiritual 
unity which can find no adequate organ of expression. We, too, are 
confronted by differences in the field of faith and order which make 
complete organic unity for the moment impossible. We, too, need 
some unifying agency to express and implement the degree of unity to 
which we have already attained and we need it now. 

Such an inclusive national council does not exist today. It does not 
exist even between those churches which, for reasons which seem to 
many of us sufficient, have not been able to accept the claim to ex- 
clusive authority made by the Church of Rome. The Federal Council, 
the most representative of all our agencies for unity, includes only 
part of the Protestant churches of the United States. The Episco- 
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palians and the Lutherans have only a consultative relation to it and 
until recently no Orthodox body was a member. The local federations 
are, for the most part, voluntary associations of local churches and the 
basis of membership varies in different parts of the country. In such 
interdenominational agencies as the Foreign Missions Conference, the 
Home Missions Council, and the International Council of Religious 
Education, we have bodies which have a direct mandate from the de- 
nominations; but they operate in specialized fields and most of their 
work is done in the territory of the local federations, which have no 
such official relationship. The matter of the relation of these units to 
one another and to the Federal Council therefore presents problems 
of no mean order. Add the fact that the women have their own or- 
ganizations, only in part related to the others, and it will be seen that 
we face an administrative problem of great magnitude. 

Yet however complicated our problem may be in detail the goal at 
which we must aim is a simple one. We need an organization so in- 
clusive that all our existing agencies can be related to it either as con- 
stituent parts or as corresponding bodies. We need to furnish this 
organization either directly or through its constituent units with such 
authority and resources that it can act for us in matters in which we 
are already agreed. We need to organize a systematic study of the 
points at which we differ in the hope that with clearer vision we may 
be able to transcend them. 

Already we can see the main lines along which we must move. 
First of all we must extend the membership of the Federal Council 
until it becomes as inclusive as that of the World Council and we must 
re-define its function so as to distinguish more clearly its responsibil- 
ity for acting for us in the things in which we agree from that of 
studying the things in which we differ. Then we must relate our spe- 
cialized agencies in the field of missions and education to one another, 
so that they may take their places as parts of an ordered whole. 
Thirdly, we must enlarge their functions and authority so that they 
can act for the churches effectively in the field where we must act 
together if we are to act at all. 

Finally, we must provide for further study by representatives of all 
the groups and tendencies involved, of those areas of difference within 
which united action is not yet possible. I have in mind particularly 
such subjects as intercommunion in the field of worship, the nature 
and credentials of the ministry in the field of polity, and the nature 
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and degree of the churches’ responsibility in the field of social action. 
These are subjects on which there is a very deep and a very honest 
difference of conviction. It must be made very clear, as we prosecute 
our plans for a united church, that we do not wish to pre-judge the 
issues thus raised by any premature commitments. What we do pro- 
pose is that we should explore these together with open and unpreju- 
diced minds; but that in the meantime we should provide an organ- 
ization that can express to the world the degree of spiritual unity to 
which we have already attained and which is competent to act for us 
in matters on which we are already agreed. 

Here the World Council provides us with the point of contact we 
need. For the churches whose agencies of unity need to be unified 
will all be members of the World Council and the consciousness of this 
wider fellowship will make it easier to overcome the inhibitions which 
go with old association and habit. We shall not be undertaking some- 
thing wholly new but only moving further along the road on which 
we have already set our feet. 


III 


In one respect, indeed, our task within the nation is different from 
any which the World Council is likely to face. For here we meet the 
need of practical service which can only be discharged by those who 
are on the ground and that means, in the last analysis, by the congre- 
gations to whom the readers of this article belong. It is here in our 
cities, in our villages, in the open countryside, wherever men and 
women are facing human needs and bearing human burdens, that the 
church must carry on its God-given work. It is here, therefore, in the 
local community, that the final test of our unity is to be found. 

This is true of every one of the church’s essential activities—evan- 
gelism, worship, education, social service. There is not one of these 
which is being done as it might be done. There is not one that can be 
done as it ought to be done so long as we perpetuate our existing isola- 
tion and rivalry. 

Take evangelism. We are all agreed that it is the duty of the church 
to carry the gospel to every creature and we have established boards 
of home and foreign missions for this purpose. These boards, through 
their missionaries, are rendering an important, indeed an indispens- 
able, service. But they are not doing enough. There are great areas in 
our own country today which, so far as any contact with the Christian 
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gospel is concerned, are as pagan as the tribes of darkest Africa were a 
generation ago. The old line which we used to draw between home 
and foreign missions has long ago broken down. These unevangelized 
people are many of them our neighbors. They live on our streets, 
many of them in the same buildings in which we live, great apart- 
ments each of which houses a population comparable to that of a 
New England village. What can we do to reach them? 

Little or nothing if we act alone. Much if we act together. The 
Preaching Mission of the Federal Council proved this. In that Mis- 
sion, ministers of all the churches cooperated. They went from city to 
city in companies of ten or a dozen, preaching the gospel of reconcilia- 
tion and brotherhood and wherever they went people flocked to hear 
them. Buildings could not be found big enough to hold the crowds. 

Why should we wait for a special Preaching Mission to do this? 
Why should not the churches in each community organize their own 
work of evangelization, making appeal to their neighbors, not as Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians and Baptists, but as Christians ? 

Take worship. This we all agree is the distinctive, indeed the su- 
preme, function of the Christian church. It is our privilege and our 
glory to lift the hearts of men in adoration, penitence and thanksgiv- 
ing to the unseen Father on whom we all alike depend. It is in our 
worship, most of all, that our existing unity is made evident. We sing 
the same hymns, we read the same Bible, we pray the same prayers ; 
yet at one point, and that a point central in our religion, we advertise 
our disunion to the world. We cannot sit down together at the table 
which our Lord has spread for his spiritually starving children because 
we are not yet agreed as to the credentials of the ministry by which 
the bread and the wine are to be administered. 

Once in a while, to be sure, we are able to overcome this inhibition. 
It happened on that Easter morning in 1928 when, at the great mis- 
sionary conference at Jerusalem, representatives of many different 
churches joined in a common communion service. It happened at 
Oxford in 1937 when the Archbishop of Canterbury invited to a clos- 
ing communion service representatives of all the different churches 
who had participated in the Conference. It will happen in our own 
country when, through the contacts provided by united service of our 
one Lord we have so come to realize our common loyalty to him that 
joint participation in this, the central sacrament of our religion will 
become inevitable. 
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Take education. Here the disastrous consequences of our division 
stare us in the face. If we ask why, in a country that likes to call itself 
Christian, which indeed the Supreme Court has officially declared to 
be a Christian country, religion should be so largely banished from 
our education, the answer is that it is because of our denominational 
divisions. Look where we will—to our public schools, to our state uni- 
versities, even to our so-called Christian colleges, universities like Har- 
vard and Yale, founded by Christian men to raise up a ministry for 
the Christian church—everywhere we find that religion is either ruled 
out altogether or reduced to one elective among a hundred to be taken 
or not as one please. 

Small wonder that so large a section of our country is unevangelized 
when so many of our young people have gone through school and even 
college without having formed even a bowing acquaintance with the 
Christian religion. 

What are we doing to meet this alarming situation? Something, I 
am glad to say, but by no means enough. We have our Sunday schools 
and our Bible classes and our Daily Vacation Bible Schools. We have 
our denominational colleges where the Bible is still taught and a Chris- 
tian philosophy is still a possibility. What is most encouraging, the 
boards that are responsible for the educational activities of the denom- 
inations are cooperating in many helpful ways. 

But when one thinks of the magnitude of the task we are only at the 
beginning. Recently we have been informed that the Northern Pres- 
byterians are planning to raise twenty million dollars to put their col- 
leges on a sound financial basis. I applaud the attempt. I have joined 
the committee which is sponsoring it. But why should the Presby- 
terians alone attack the problem and why should they attack it as 
Presbyterians? Why not as American Christians? Why not see in 
these colleges, or in so many of them as a nationwide survey shows to 
be essential, institutions recognized by all American Christians as in- 
dispensable links in a chain of Christian educational institutions which 
is nationwide? Why not visualize the task of Christian education as a 
whole, from public school to university and attack it together? 

I spend my summers in a little island in the state of Maine. When 
I moved there forty years ago we had three weak churches for a half 
dozen scattered communities. Few children were in Sunday school and 
the schools were open only a part of the year. Today, through the 
cooperation of all the Christians on the island, permanent residents 
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and summer visitors alike, the religious forces of the island are organ- 
ized in a Larger Parish with a staff of three full-time workers who 
maintain worship at half a dozen different centers. The great ma- 
jority of the children are in Sunday school, with a record of attend- 
ance of practically 100 per cent. 

What has been done in Mount Desert should be done everywhere 
in the country and it can be done if the Christians of each state real- 
ize that their task is one and join forces for its accomplishment. 

Take social service. Here the churches have a record of which 
they may well be proud. Take away what they are doing for human 
welfare, not simply as groups of individual Christians, but as churches, 
and it would not be easy to fill the void. But who will claim for a 
moment that in this field, where we touch so many and such highly 
controversial issues, we are doing as churches what we might or what 
we ought? We have made many pronouncements on social issues. We 
have declared our unalterable opposition to war. What have we 
done? What are we doing to remove the causes of war—not simply 
in the world at large, but in our own country and in ourselves? How 
does our procedure as churches in our administration of our funds 
and in the standards we set for our treatment of labor differ from 
that of the community in which we live? 

Here the Oxford World Conference did much to clarify our 
thought. It surveyed the whole range of social issues with which the 
church has to deal and it revealed the wide difference of conviction 
which exists among us in many fundamental issues, such issues as the 
Christian attitude toward the economic system, the Christian view 
of the right relation between church and state, the duty of the church 
in time of war. It helped us to distinguish between the basic convic- 
tions on which we are all at one and the many divisive questions on 
which further knowledge and experience is necessary. It set up com- 
missions to study and explore these controverted questions and to gain 
for us the fuller knowledge we need. We must do the same in the 
church at home. 

One of the criticisms made of the Federal Council is that it has 
over-emphasized the social responsibility of the churches and tried to 
commit them to radical policies for which the membership is not yet 
prepared. It isa criticism which does honor to the Council. It was a 
ereat thing that in the early days, when the social vision of Christians 
was limited, there should have been a group of forward-looking peo- 
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ple who pointed out wherein our existing social order fell short of the 
standard of Jesus Christ. But today the acceptance of the social re- 
sponsibility of the churches has become a commonplace and many of 
the things for which the Federal Council stood are in the way of ac- 
complishment. What is needed now is not so much the reiteration of 
social ideals as the generation of the spiritual resources which will 
make their accomplishment possible. 

Under these new conditions it may be well for the Federal Council 
to leave the pioneering work which still needs to be done to other 
more specialized groups, while it concentrates upon those central and 
unchanging tasks which belong to the church everywhere and always. 

Does this mean that there is nothing for the Federal Council to do 
in the social field? On the contrary, there is much that we can do 
that we are not doing. There is a wide area of human need where 
the churches’ ministry is applicable and where it would be wel- 
comed—in our prisons, in our hospitals, in our slum areas—wherever 
social workers are dealing hand to hand with the problems of human 
misery and need. Will anyone pretend that we are so organized that 
that ministry can be most effectively rendered ? 

Our Catholic fellow-Christians have much to teach us here. They 
approach problems of this kind as a unit and in every plan for a com- 
munity chest they are present with a definite program. Why should 
not those of us who are not Roman Catholics be similarly organized 
so as to present a united front? 

Here and there a beginning has been made. The New York Fed- 
eration of Churches, to give a single example, has recruited from the 
different parishes of the city a group of volunteer workers who can be 
put at the service of the welfare organizations of the city as the 
churches’ contribution to human need. To the distracted pastor who 
often finds no adequate outlet in his own congregation for the ener- 
gies of his young people this plan opens inspiring possibilities. It 
makes it possible for his church to reach beyond its own borders and 
render service where it is most needed. Why should we not be doing 
this the country over? Why should not the youth of all the churches 
be mobilized for social service in the name of the church? 

Why is it not being done? Partly, no doubt, because we have not 
realized the greatness of our responsibility or come to feel about the 
church as the majestic and glorious thing that it meant to Paul, but 
also because we have not yet organized our forces so that we can use 
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the powers that we possess in the most effective way. 

One important step toward the desired goal has already been taken. 
At the December meeting of the Federal Council the Syrian Church, 
one of the oldest of the Orthodox churches, was received into the Fed- 
eral Council and so one of the chief objections which has kept the 
Episcopal Church from full membership has been removed. It would 
need only a few similar changes to make the membership of the 
Federal Council correspond with that of the World Council. We 
should then have an inclusive body of which all our other agencies of 
unity would become constituent parts. 
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This does not mean that we must accept our present divisions as a 
finality. The further we go in dealing with the immediate tasks the 
more clearly it will appear that cooperation is not enough. There are 
many situations which can be dealt with adequately only by corporate 
union and there are increasing areas in which it will prove to be prac- 
ticable. Here it is our duty to take every step that is possible along this 
road and to keep our eyes open for further steps which the future may 
make possible. In the meantime we must take the steps that are prac- 
ticable now and for this purpose we must secure from the cooperating 
churches the support, in money and men, that we need. 

To secure this result we must bring about the change in the atti- 
tude of the people toward our existing denominations. We must make 
them see that these are means not ends, parts not wholes. We must 
show that in joining the World Council and its American counter- 
part and giving them our loyal support we are not contributing to 
some distant object which is of interest only to a few, but to something 
which touches the work of the individual church at every point. To 
make the Christians of America see this we need a nation-wide cam- 
paign of education. This is an enterprise too great for any of us to 
attempt alone. All of us who are teachers must cooperate. The sem- 
inary must do its part and the college, the Sunday school and the 
church press, our boards of education denominational and interde- 
nominational, and not least, the weekly bulletin of our local churches. 

Above all, we must enlist the leaders of the denominations in our 
enterprise. In the program of every ecclesiastical body, whether it 
be national, state or local—a convention, a general assembly, a synod, 
a presbytery, a classis, there should be a place for the subject of Chris- 
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tian unity; not, I repeat, as something added to the missionary work 
of that particular denomination or synod, but as that part of it in 
which, being undertaken for all, it can take the most pride. 

One last question remains, the most important of all, the question 
of dynamic. Who is to supply the driving force, which is necessary 
to put this program into effect? We know that in so great an enter- 
prise our human power is insufficient. Only as God acts and speaks 
through us can his great purpose of unity be achieved. 

But God himself cannot work in a vacuum. He acts and speaks 
through men. Whether such men be many or few matters compara- 
tively little. The men who have turned the world upside down in 
Germany and Russia could at first have been counted on the fingers 
of one hand, but they won others by the contagion of their conviction 
and in time they changed the course of history. 

So it must be in our enterprise of unity. We shall not achieve the 
united church of which we dream until we have men who believe in 
it so intensely that they are willing to make any sacrifice, not only the 
sacrifice of their ease and their personal convenience, their money 
and their time but of their prejudices, their suspicions and their 
fears—men who in God’s school of faith have learned his lesson of 
love, the love that seeks not its own, that bears all things, believes all 
things, is not easily provoked, thinks no evil—the love that never fails. 
When, taught in this school enough of us have caught Paul’s vision of 
a church that is in very truth a fellowship of love, then and not until 
then shall we come in sight of our goal. 


Gif guel faee Konan 
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Power, by Bertranp Russett. W. W. Norton and Company, $3.00. 


Ll. this book Bertrand Russell has given us what can be at least a footnote 
to Christian theology. It is not strange that Reinhold Niebuhr has wel- 
comed it in enthusiastic reviews, because Russell has come to say some of 
the things which Niebuhr is emphasizing. Russell sees that the desire for power 
and for glory is the most fundamental human motive, at least in the behavior 
of social groups. By virtue of imagination man differs from animals, in that 
his desires are insatiable. “Every man would like to be God, if it were possi- 
ble; some few find it difficult to admit the impossibility.” It is interesting that 
this is very close to Niebuhr’s definition of sin—a word which Russell has long 
since discarded. The love of power is more fundamental than the economic 
motive, though there is a close relation between the two motives. 

Russell analyzes at length the various forms of power and the precise ways 
in which each form is won and maintained. He distinguishes between what 
he calls “naked power” and power which rests in part on tradition and per- 
suasion. There is always a margin of naked power in society, especially in 
relation to criminals; but no society can be stable on this basis alone. Says 
Russell: “But if human life is to be, for the mass of mankind, anything better 
than a dull misery punctuated with moments of sharp horror, there must be 
as little naked power as possible.” He describes the power of the priest, the 
king, the revolutionist; the power of the industrialist; the power of propa- 
ganda and of religious or political creeds. 

There is no way of escaping from the dangers which are inherent in cen- 
tralized power. Modern technology has made all power more dangerous. 
Russell accepts the interpretation of the current situation in Russia as contained 
in Lyons, Assignment in Utopia, and draws upon Russian events to show that 
“to suppose that irresponsible power, just because it is called Socialist or Com- 
munist, will be freed miraculously from the bad qualities of all arbitrary 
power in the past is mere childish nursery psychology: the wicked prince is 
ousted by the good prince, and all is well.” Russell then has taken his place 
with those who believe in the permanence of sin in human life. 

He does not despair of the possibility of keeping power under restraint 
and suggests various forms of checks upon political power, insisting also that 
economic power under Socialism should be subject to democratic control. 
He reflects what seems to be a common tendency to think of America as a 
nation which, after all, has been relatively successful in her political institu- 
tions. Democracy he believes in, because he knows of no other form of society 
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which is designed to keep power in check, since no ruling group can be trusted 
which has lost contact with the needs and interests of the people. 

Scattered through this volume one finds various hints concerning the forces 
which can be relied on to undermine, in the long run, the existing totalitarian 
systems. Stable power depends upon some degree of harmony with the in- 
terests of the majority. Military conquest must be followed by psychological 
conquest. The anti-intellectualism of Fascism will undermine the science 
which underlies technical and military efficiency. When a state has succeeded 
in ruling out all opposing propaganda it will take for granted that it has a 
degree of loyalty that does not exist, and will become slack. The revivalistic 
methods of arousing enthusiasm inevitably bring boredom; “hence creeds 
which are used too intensively are transitory in their effects.” Russell does not 
see by what steps these systems will collapse. He is not hopeful that revolu- 
tion would lead to anything better. “What is more to be desired is a gradual 
increase in the sense of security, leading to a lessening of zeal, and giving an 
opening for laziness—the greatest of all virtues in the ruler of a totalitarian 
State, with the sole exception of non-existence.” Is that what Mr. Chamber- 
lain thinks ? 

Russell in this book is much fairer to religion and Christianity than in any- 
thing he has previously written. He can hardly be said to be as yet a catechu- 
men. But he recognizes very clearly the contributions of Christianity in his- 
tory. He attributes to Christianity the beginning of magnanimity towards 
those who have no power, especially the vanquished in war. Democracy can 
appeal to Christ’s teachings for support because in Christian theory all men 
are equal in the sight of God. He shows that the power of the mediaeval 
Church at its best was based upon high moral and intellectual achievements. 
He says: “If I had to select four men who have had more power than any 
others, I should mention Buddha, Christ, Pythagoras, and Galileo.” He goes 
on to describe the form of their power and among other things he says: “No 
one of the four would have affected human life as he has done if power had 
been his primary object.” 

Russell is haunted by the difficulty which those feel who, on the one hand, 
are unable to subscribe to an absolutist theory of morals and yet who, on the 
other hand, feel, in regard to participation in modern war, a repugnance 
which is more nearly absolute than any position can be which is based upon 
an estimate of consequences. When he is told that he can only save democracy 
by “gassing immense numbers of children,” he says: “I find that at this point, 
I cannot acquiesce in such means.” “I tell myself that they will not secure the 
end... or that, if they do, they will incidentally have other effects so evil 
as to outweigh any good that democracy might do. I am not quite sure how 
far this argument is honest: I think I should refuse to use such means even 
if I were persuaded that they would secure the end and that no others would.” 
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Russell gives no theoretical relief from this tension between an absolute moral 
aversion and a pragmatic ethic, but practically his pacifist convictions seem 
unshaken. 

This is a book of diagnosis. It is written with extraordinary insight. There 
are no confident suggestions for next steps away from Fascism and war except 
that, at the end Russell seems to fall back upon liberal education as the 
panacea. The human nature which he portrays throughout the book requires 
more radical changes than he suggests. It may be an illustration of the human 
weakness which he describes that Russell is always fair, except when he dis- 
cusses his professional colleagues—the philosophers. With astonishing super- 
ficiality he caricatures all idealism by way of Fichte, and he dismisses Bergson 
as though he had not tried to understand him. 

Joun C. BENNETT. 


THE EAGLE TRIES HIS WINGS 


Tue Younc Emerson Speaks, by ArtHurR CusuMan McGirrert. H oughton Mifflin Co., 
$3.00. 
T was foresighted of the Emerson Memorial Association to arrange for 
the publication, in the centenary year of the Divinity School Address, of 
a portion, at least, of the 171 sermons extant in mss. of their patron saint. 
Hitherto we have had in print only his sermon on The Lord’s Supper, which 
explained to the congregation he was leaving his reasons for declining to cele- 
- brate that rite with the material elements. Now we have twenty-five more, 
edited with devotion and assiduous scholarship by Professor McGiffert, to 
whom the whole collection was entrusted by the Memorial Association. 
From one point of view there is nothing startling in their disclosures. It is 
obvious, as we run through them, from the first sermon Emerson produced 
when but a Middler at Cambridge (“Pray without Ceasing,” 1826) to the 
last he ever wrote (“The Miracle of our Being,” 1839) that his theological 
development, from intra-church liberal Christianity to extra-church transcen- 
dental religion, proceeded slowly and naturally. It is obvious, too, that the 
emphasis laid by Emerson’s boyhood and college training, as well as by his 
own ambition, upon literary taste and skill, bore excellent fruit in his very 
first efforts at preaching. As we should have expected his growing conscious- 
ness of temperamental unfitness for the ministry discovers itself now and then, 
so that we are not surprised at his resignation from the ministry of Boston’s 
famous Second Church after a bit more than three years of service (March, 
1829-October, 1832). What we did not expect, however, was the evidence 
so poignantly afforded by these early sermons that during the darkest months 
of this period, when Emerson’s heart was with his dying wife (September, 
1830-February, 1831), there was dawning clearly upon his mind that solemn 
and exalted conception of the Oversoul which was the epiklesis of Emerson’s 
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whole system of ethical idealism. The Journal excerpts we at present possess 
furnish no such testimony as do these sermons, of the luminous advent of the 
idea of the Oversoul to his saddened and almost defeated spirit. But in the 
sermons we can plainly trace the transformation of a disillusioned minister 
with a half-hearted message into the confident apostle of a new gospel of 
ethical mysticism to the young Republic. In the sermons we also detect an 
intimate knowledge, surely not academic merely, of the power of temptation 
and the intrigues of sin, coupled with a well-nigh evangelical concern to urge 
upon moral waverers the reality and the present comfort of the divine Friend 
forever waiting in the temple of each human soul. We note, moreover, a felt 
need and hope to win back for God and the moral law the skeptics and un- 
believers, rapidly multiplying in Boston, who rejected an archaic revelation 
couched in Scriptural idiom, and who demanded a practical religion ex- 
pressed in week-day language and compatible with current science and phi- 
losophy. From the very first sermon Emerson shows himself sympathetic with 
such secular idealism; in the next to last sermon, “Religion and Society,” 
(October, 1833) to which we ascribe an importance almost equal to that of 
the Divinity School Address, we hear him uttering a virtual manifesto of the 
new faith and church of the Oversoul that was now to claim his total alle- 
giance. So weighty, therefore, are the contributions which the sermons make 
to our knowledge of Emerson’s mental and moral evolution during these three 
crucial years, that all future interpreters of this eminent American saint and 
philosopher will have to study them carefully ; and all past biographies are to 
some degree invalidated. 

Could any task be better performed than this work of editing by Professor 
McGiffert? His Introduction is rich in historical and theological learning, 
presented humanly and without pedantry; the large body of notes on each 
sermon merits the same appreciation. In the hope that our few criticisms 
will serve him when, as we foresee, he will be entrusted with the preparation 
of a more complete and generous publication of the sermons, we would sug- 
gest second thought on his description of Channing as a “Channing Unitar- 
ian” (pages xii, xxiv and 256). It is one of the anomalies of this whole story 
that Channing, thanks to his resolute open-mindedness, was not a “Channing 
Unitarian,” but, as shown in the recent study of the Elizabeth Peabody letters 
by Dr. Roberts of Western Reserve University, openly sympathized with 
Emerson and Parker. Again, can Channing properly be stigmatized as “im- 
pervious” to any current of fresh thought, least of all to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, to both of whom he was devoted and indebted (page 12)? More- 
over, is it justly said that Emerson “definitely broke with orthodox Christian 
conceptions of human nature” or that he “parted company with older Uni- 
tarians like Ware and Channing”? Surely the latter’s “one sublime idea,” 
the potential divinity of every human being, is closely akin with the doctrine 
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of the Oversoul, in which Emerson’s whole system centered. And what is 
the Oversoul but “the light that lighteth every man which cometh into the 
world” of the Fourth Gospel? It seems puzzling to read (page 253) of Emer- 
son’s later return to the doctrine of Grace. We could wish for exact refer- 
ences to support a statement which appears so utterly inconsistent with his 
whole philosophy of self-reliance—which included, it should be recalled, the 
interaction of the divine and the human elements of the soul. Of course, the 
ennobling influence of wholesome up-bringing, education, friendships and cul- 
tural enrichment he always conceded. These, however, are not the gifts of 
supra-natural Grace any more than is the mail we receive bestowed on us by 
President Roosevelt! 

Our editor has produced a positive and fluent text, in spite of the diffi- 
cult legibility of most of the mss. In this connection, by the way, why could 
not the publisher have been generous enough to have granted us a facsimile 
page? But should not “shared” on page 29, third paragraph, be “spared” ? 
Again, in line twelve, page 125, would it not establish the manifest sense to 
eliminate “not”? Did Emerson read the sixth sentence on page 181 as it is 
printed, or has “see” been omitted before “‘if” in line eight? Should not the 
dating of “Trust Yourself,” page 267, be October 3, rather than December 3? 

In general, the value of the editor’s work is so distinguished that it stirs 
discontent as well as gratitude—discontent over the literary policy of the 
Emerson Memorial Association. Should not the 171 mss. have been entrusted 
to Profesor McGiffert with the injunction, supported if necessary by subsidy 
or subscription, to edit and annotate many more than the twenty-five we have 
before us; or at least, should he not have been enabled to use his own judg- 
ment, regardless of publishers’ prudence, as to which sermons and how many 
to publish? There are many titles in the “Preaching Record” given on page 
263—itself a noteworthy document—which tax our curiosity almost beyond 
endurance, and which will send all future biographers of Emerson to the 
original mss. for additional light on his development. And what shall we 
say of the literary morality of the Association in withholding from the public 
for almost fifty years not only these precious mss., but also a complete edi- 
tion of the Journals? 

Twenty-five sermons out of 171! To illustrate the unwisdom of such a 
policy, unjust even to Emerson himself, it is enough to point out that Professor 
McGiffert was constrained to select so sparingly that instead of printing all 
of Emerson’s favorite sermons—if the repetitions recorded in the Preaching 
Record mean anything—he chose those of “biographical, historical and liter- 
ary interest.” His judgment seems to have been excellent—but it was not 
Emerson’s, in most cases! 

Grateful none the less for what we have and the form in which we have it, 
let us turn to counting our gains rather than our losses. First of all, let it be 
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understood that the book of sermons is a gain not only as original theological 
and literary source material; not only for the biographical data it will yield, 
by inference if not directly, but also for the literary and sermonic excellence 
of the twenty-five sermons. What other young preacher of the English tongue _ 
produced better sermons in his first three years in the ministry? Van Wyck 
Brooks, in The Flowering of New England makes much of the part played 
by Harvard’s professor of rhetoric, Edward Channing, in producing the 
literary superiority of the New England School of historians, essayists, orators 
and preachers, Emerson among them, perhaps the foremost. The style of 
the sermons is peculiarly unlike those of any others of the time; it is serious, 
earnest, religious in the best sense, yet it is manifestly a secular style, as Emer- 
son meant it to be. For very soon after his ordination, he warned his congre- 
gation that “some might object to the want of sanctity in my style and the 
want of solemnity in my illustrations” (page 29). Yet, as Professor McGiffert 
very happily puts it, “The sermons do not smell of sweet fern as much as do 
the essays.” 

The modernity of the sermons in style and in thought is such that many of 
them would be entirely acceptable and profitable for reading—in an emer- 
gency—to a congregation of liberal Christians today. This is not the achieve- 
ment of Emerson’s wit; it is the natural result of his true and vital piety, his 
intense moral fidelity to the religion of Jesus as he comprehended it in his 
post-ordination sermon, “The Christian Minister” : 

Christianity is an infinite and universal law which touches all action, all passion, all 
rational being; it is the revelation of a Deity whose being the soul cannot reject without 
denying itself; it is a rule of action that teaches us to attain the highest good of intelligent 
nature; a rule that penetrates into every moment and into the smallest duty; it is our 
spiritual home from which a man may wander, but he wanders unhappy... . 

There are many passages of similarly loftly fervor and beauty in the ser- 
mons of this book; so many that its religious value is as great as its literary 
and theological significance. 


CHARLES LYTTLE. 


GOOD AND GOD 


Tue Grown oF Reticion, by Henry Netson WrieMAN and WALTER MarsHatt Horton. 
Willett, Clark & Company, $5.00. 
HESE two volumes in one are united by the authors’ agreement on the 
nature of “high religion ;” it is a devotion to the Living God, that is, to 
the God who is accomplishing the “progressive reorganization of the world 
into a system of mutually sustaining activities” promoting the “endless growth 
of meaning and value” (p. 231). Professor Horton attempts in the First 
Part to present this conception of true religion as a “historical finding,” as a 
gradual emergence out of the welter of superstition. Superstition is magic, 
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eudaemonism (“the pursuit of selfish advantage by religious means’), idola- 
try, polytheism, and divination. Superstition (as the term itself suggests) 
survives; but it is becoming increasingly distinguished from “ethical religion” 
in which localized divinities, particular sanctities and reliance on supernatural 
means are discarded in favor of a reasonable devotion to the universal king- 
dom of the highest good. This distinction applies not only to traditional faiths 
but to the new secular faiths and social gospels, where the conflict between 
tribalism and universalism is no less important. Thus religion and irreligion 
are presented in a “high” synthesis. 

Supplementing the historical analysis of the First Part, Professor Wieman 
attempts to prove by a naturalistic critique of contemporary theology that 
religion is “growing” in the direction of this high religion, or, at least, that 
if it is not moving in this direction it must move toward its opposite, the neo- 
supernaturalism of the Barthians, which must end in neo-superstition. This 
thesis, probably familiar to the reader, is repeated almost ad nauseam with 
minor variations through Part II of this work. 

The attempt to unify Professor Horton’s history and Professor Wieman’s 
philosophy under the title of The Growth of Religion is somewhat superficial. 
Professor Horton confesses that “the first impression to be derived from a sur- 
vey of the science of religion is one of inexhaustible variety” (p. 224) ; and 
the present reviewer must confess that this is the last impression he derives 
even from Professor Horton’s survey. The “profounder impression” of “un- 
derlying unity” and the “unifying tendencies, which permit us to treat the 
history of religion as a single complicated process” seems superimposed artifi- 
cially on the historical account, unless the emphasis is placed on “compli- 
cated.” But the distinction between superstition and high religion is decidedly 
not “complicated” enough to do justice to the “light” of history. Professor 
Horton’s history is an instructive advance over George Foote Moore’s Birth 
and Growth of Religion, for there is in it scarcely a trace of the unilinear evolu- 
tionistic conception of “growth” that dominated the last generation of his- 
torical scholarship. Professor Horton’s account would have been still more 
valuable had he paid more attention to recent discoveries in anthropology and 
archaeology (especially the archaeology of the Near East and the Indus Val- 
ley). There is really little justification now for Brinton’s contention that 
“primitive religion is substantially the same the world over” (p. 8), nor even 
for the theory that primitive society is wholly religious and wholly undifferen- 
tiated (p. 24). Similarly the “pre-history” of the Aryans and Semites is 
probably more “complicated” than is commonly believed, and these com- 
plications are well worth emphasizing in these days of racial fanaticism. 

However, on the whole, Professor Horton’s history is exceptionally judi- 
cious and factual. Incidentally, the reader should be warned that it is not a 
history of all religions but merely of the living. An especially valuable chap- 
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ter, and one in which the author shows his special competence, is the survey 
of the philosophies of religion since Kant. He acknowledges his own indebted- 
ness to Kiele, which may explain why there is less vociferous opposition to 
moral idealism in Part I than in Part II. 

A better title for Part II would have been “The Religion of Growth.” Pro- 
fessor Wieman is well aware that the most crucial issue in current theology 
is the question whether God is literally living—that is, a temporal, growing, 
infinitely revealing being—or an eternal judge whose every judgment is a last 
judgment. No other theologian has so clearly and insistently stated this issue. 
His Living God is quite unlike the mechanical order of deistic naturalism, but 
also quite unlike the God of personal idealism, to say nothing of the more 
openly super-naturalistic theologies. In last analysis this conception of a Liv- 
ing God may be less dependent on the naturalism-super-naturalism-humanism 
controversy than Professor Wieman supposes. Cannot the question of fact 
be stated without all the polemic labels? What is essential to Professor Wie- 
man’s argument is that the most complete devotion is devotion to an unknown 
God, to a Will that reveals itself only piece-meal and whose goodness is felt by 
faith and love long before it can be understood. The progressive revelation of 
new, particular, concrete values is the evidence for God’s life and reveals his 
grace, rather than his purpose. 

What is God’s grace? the naturalist says it is growth. The grace of God whereby faith 
and knowledge of God come to a man is that transformation of personality and conscious- 
ness which come to a man through growth of culture and personality. Growth is never 
the direct work of man. The unconscious and unintended emergence and ripening of the 
supreme interests and appreciations are instances of growth. Such growth, says the natural- 
ist, is the grace of God. [p. 263] 

This is evidently a faithful theological formulation of Dewey’s and White- 
head’s philosophies. 

But this faith in a Living God is somewhat compromised by monotheism 
of a less naturalistic stripe. For Professor Wieman passes easily from a theory 
of values as specific growths in concrete, temporal “epochs” to a theory of 
“totality” of value, the “total best” (p. 300), “the eternal order of value” 
(p. 321), and even to “the God-centered good” (p. 479). It is, of course, 
intelligible to see the Good or Supreme Value in a collective sense as a name 
for the fact that there seems to be no end of values, or that the goods still to 
be revealed will no doubt far transcend man’s present ideals. But is it con- 
sistent to argue on one page for the temporal, specific nature of goods, for 
infinite growth, and even for the theory that scales of value are relative, and 
on the next, for a total, eternal, supreme value? And if God’s grace is the 
continual growth of values in human experience, is not a “God-centered 
good” a tautology, to say the least? 

There is a long mystic tradition that identifies God and Good, though there 
is no etymological (and, to my mind, no naturalistic) reason for the identi- 
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fication. Most classic mystics, however, hasten to specify that God is the good 
of the mind and thus identify him with Truth. There is a significant differ- 
ence between such logical mysticism (out of which idealism grew) and the 
biological mysticism of Wieman. The proof of this is the difference between 
his careful and detailed analysis of religious living and the classic via mystica, 
which clearly shows that Wieman is closer to what one would ordinarily 
call “life.” 

One is tempted to turn the authors against themselves and to quote what 
Professor Wieman says of other theologians: “Instead of revealing the essence 
of Christianity, each simply shows how some earnest-minded Christians of a 
certain time and place think about their faith.” But this is captious criticism. 
Anyone familiar with current Christianity, whether he knows the essence of 
Christianity or not, must admit that this book gives an exceptionally thorough- 
going exposition of the aims of ecumenical, social Christianity and puts it on 
a philosophical basis broad enough to extend ecumenical charity even beyond 
the confines of Christendom. 

HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 


DEWEY’S GREATEST WORK 
Locic, THE THEorY oF Inguiry, by Joun Dewey. Henry Holt and Company, $3.50. 


F this book should have profound effect upon the social sciences, upon the 
I practice and theory of politics, and upon the use of intelligence in the 
conduct of life generally, religion cannot escape its transforming reach. We 
do not mean to say that any book can change the conduct of life appreciably 
except as it expresses and renders articulate and openly professed, certain 
powerful undercurrents in human living that have operated heretofore with- 
out adequate intellectual formulation. But if a book does all this, it may 
release these undercurrents in such a way that life is markedly changed. 
Dewey’s book may be of this sort. In any case, thinkers in the field of religion 
need to understand it, although the practice and beliefs of religion are scarcely 
mentioned in the half thousand pages. 

He presents a naturalistic logic. The italics are Dewey’s own. By natural- 
istic he means two things: first, there is continuity between biological be- 
havior and the work of logic; second, in order to understand logic one must 
observe certain actual processes going on in nature; namely, the processes of 
inquiry which are found at the biological level, at the level of common sense 
and, preeminently, at the level of science. However, not until we reach science 
does full-orbed logic appear. Negatively stated, a naturalistic logic means that 
there is no realm of reason or abstract principles beyond space and time which 
come to consciousness through logic. On the contrary the forms, principles, 
procedures of logic are created by the very process of inquiry itself. 
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According to this interpretation of logic, inquiry does not tell us what is 
the nature of actual existence as immediately experienced. The fullness of each 
concrete situation is far too rich to be caught in the grasp of knowledge. In- 
quiry does not even try to get hold of the riches of the concrete situation in 
the forms of cognition. It could not if it tried, and it does not even try, many 
philosophers to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Thus two views of inquiry must be distinguished from Dewey’s. One view 
is that inquiry seeks to know the existing world in its concrete actuality. 
Dewey denies that. The other view is that it opens up to us a realm of 
abstract form, order, principles, reason, possibilities. Dewey denies that also. 
Logic is about inquiry and inquiry is the way you learn how to operate so 
as to change a confusing, perplexing, baffling situation into one wherein you 
know what to expect. 

Let us take his interpretation of causation and natural law to illustrate this 
understanding of logic and inquiry. Natural law has generally been identified 
with some uniformity in nature. Causation was first thought to be a force 
which made certain consequences issue from certain antecedents. Then later 
it was interpreted to be any regular and reliable sequence of events, dropping 
out the idea of force. Dewey rejects both these views. 

A house burns. What is the cause? Is it some sequence of events which 
goes on whether we discover it or not? No. There are a number of reasons 
for saying so. We shall mention only one. The burning house is not an event 
marked off from the rest of the total on-going process of nature, except as 
human interest and inquiry mark it off. The burning house, and the lighted 
match which preceded it, were not separate events except as human behavior 
and inquiry make them so. The span of time which began two minutes before 
the match was lit, and ended two minutes after the house caught fire, and 
occupied the same space as the match and the house, but had as its chief dis- 
tinguishing characteristic the twitter of a bird, was just as much an event in 
nature, as the lighted match and the burning house. In other words, what we 
call an event, having a beginning and an ending and certain distinctive traits, 
is always created by human behavior and the working of the human mind 
upon the process of nature. That is to say, the so-called beginning of an event 
is only set up as a beginning because of the way the human being reacts. 
Nothing really begins except as you want to call it a beginning; and nothing 
really ends except as you want to call it an ending. Therefore, no event and 
no sequence of events can be said to be in nature except as we react in such a 
way as to mark them off as an event and a sequence. 

All this does not mean that events are “subjective.” Events are truly there 
in nature but they are always relative to human behavior. Therefore, when 
we change our behavior we change the beginnings and endings and inter- 
relations of events. This brings us to logic and scientific inquiry. 
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Logical inquiry seeks to discover how we must operate in order to change 
the beginnings and endings and interrelations of events in such manner that 
we can predict and achieve ensuing consequences. There are many ways of 
changing our reactions so that the beginnings and endings and characteristics 
and interrelations of events are transformed. Going insane is one way. Logical 
inquiry is another. Inquiry (which must be logical to be inquiry) is the chief 
way by which events are made orderly and predictable to whatsoever degree 
they ever do become so. 

Dewey would say that scientific inquiry transforms a hodgepodge of events 
into one single continuous event, so far as that particular inquiry reaches and 
is successful. For example, a man is killed. Scientific inquiry does not find 
that a pistol shot (one event) caused his death (another event). Rather it 
selects, orders, sifts and reconstitutes many different events, by means of ex- 
perimental operations and observations, until at last it brings to light, not an 
orderly sequence of events, but one continuous event which began, say, when 
the man now dead wronged his neighbor, and which ended with the death 
of the man. This formulation of the event can then be used to determine 
what action should be taken by the court in its trial of the suspected mur- 
derer. Or it might be used to guide the legislature in determining what law 
to pass. Or it might be used to shape customary social practices. 

In order to bring any portion of the world into the light of knowledge we 
must operate upon it in such a way as to give it characters and relations it 
did not have, and could not have, before it was known. Hence, knowing is 
not a descriptive presentation of reality. It is not even a grasp of reality. It is 
rather a grasp of those ways of operating by which ends-in-view can be at- 
tained with some degree of reliability. We experience reality, to be sure, but 
we do not know what reality is except in the sense of knowing how to act 
in order to experience one kind rather than another. 

If this view of logic is true, there can be no cosmic mind. There can be 
no ultimate reality which is a mind. There can be no mind at all except 
that of biological organisms which operate with their environment in such a 
way as to foresee and achieve consequences. There can be no place, no use, 
no work for a mind except to guide physiological organisms in their dealings 
with the world. 

However, the chief objection to cosmic mind or any divine mind, on basis 
of Dewey’s logic, is that mind simply does not grasp concrete reality. There- 
fore a God identified with concrete reality could not be mind. On the other 
hand, a God identified with abstract, eternal principles or forms, could not be 
a mind because there are no such. Mind can only deal with specifications 
that serve to guide physiological behavior. 

But the metaphysical and religious implications of Dewey’s thought go 
deeper still. Not only do they contradict the idea of a cosmic mind or world- 
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mind or God-mind, but they affirm that mind, truth, categories, reason are 
not the great end-values of existence. All these are instrumental only. In 
themselves, apart from the ends they serve, they are worthless. Hence, to say 
that God is preeminently a mind would be to say that God is preeminently 
a tool, no good in himself but a means to something else. Mind is not good 
in itself, but only for what it enables man to do. What, then, is good? It is 
good to achieve uses and enjoyments, says Dewey. But what uses and en- 
joyments? : 

When we come to the last question stated, we come to the great gap in 
Dewey’s philosophy. His work cries aloud for a theory of value which shall 
be commensurate with his theory of inquiry. To be sure he does offer an 
answer to the question in other books, although not in this one. He says else- 
where that those uses and enjoyments are better which lead on to still further 
ones. Some enjoyments are rightly consummatory in the sense that they are 
enjoyed for themselves, but those consummatory enjoyments are better which 
lead on to still others. All this is true and good as far as it goes. But it is 
woefully meager. Dewey may not be to blame for this. No man can do it 
all. But it is exceedingly important that whatever truth Dewey may offer, | 
shall not blind us to the limitations of his work. All too frequently this hap- 
pens. Great men often lead us astray by causing us to accept their emphases 
as the only true and good ones. 

In so far as Dewey has any truth in his theory of logic, to that same de- 
gree does theory of value become increasingly important. For the more 
clearly we see the instrumentalism of mind, thought, truth and logic, the 
more imperative becomes the problem of what to serve and seek with these 
instruments. 

Dewey’s thought has in it much that is alien, even hostile, to accepted ways 
of religious thinking. On the other hand it represents a vast and mighty move- 
ment of thought and life which may come to dominate our age. Furthermore, 
this movement may carry with it precisely that form of truth which our times 
are destined to bring forth as their contribution to history. So it may be that 
we shall have the old story over again: religious thinkers versus Galileo; reli- 
gious thinkers versus Copernicus; religious thinkers versus Darwin; religious 
thinkers versus John Dewey, and so on down the line. 

In any case religious thinkers must recognize and clearly distinguish two 
attitudes which they can take. One is to fight every such movement. The 
other is to examine it earnestly to see what use they can make of it. The 
second would mean to use Dewey’s own method in dealing with his thought 
in its bearing upon religion. Surely the last three centuries should teach us 
that the second is the only wise policy to pursue. 

Starting with Dewey’s theory of logic, mind and knowledge, there are two 
lines which religious thought might follow, if we adopt the second policy. 
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One of these is to take as object of supreme devotion the logical working of 
the human mind, in Dewey’s sense of logical. In other words, one could prize 
as very God that work of the human mind which creates ideal possibilities 
and renders them efficacious in transforming human life. This is the way of 
humanism. 

But there is a second line one could pursue. According to Dewey there is 
a physical, biological and cultural matrix which sustains, feeds and enriches 
the imaginative idealizing strivings of men. This matrix grows. It brought 
the mind of man into existence. It provides, with the co-working of inquiry, 
all the materials of use and enjoyment which man can ever discover. It is 
infinitely inexhaustible in its riches. It is not the whole world, that is, not all 
existing reality. One can distinguish the nourishing and creative matrix from 
much in the world that is destructive to it. 

There have been times when some of us thought that Dewey treated this 
matrix with religious veneration. However, he has explicitly stated that he 
will apply the word “God” (if usable at all) to the idealizing imagination of 
men. We believe an adequate theory of value would point in the opposite 
direction, to the growing matrix, as alone worthy of supreme devotion. This 
matrix most certainly is not a mind. But its value is far greater than any 
mind could be. 

What we have written in the last paragraphs is only a suggestion to illus- 
trate the policy which religious thinkers might follow in dealing with the great 
movement of which Dewey is one representative. In any case, we hold that 
they should not fight it, but should develop a theory of value which will enable 
them to appropriate whatever virtue it may carry. 

Henry N. WIEMAN. 


SYMBOLS HONEST AND DISHONEST 


Sympouism AND Breuer, Girrorp Lectures, by Epwyn Bevan. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $5.00. 
HIS book should be particularly serviceable to those who are seriously 
concerned with the problem of the public worship of the church. For 
a generation now we have been making attempts to “enrich” our services. In 
the non-liturgical churches this venture has usually taken the form of shy 
raids upon historic liturgies and ceremonies; and in the liturgical churches 
the drift has been toward further elaboration of services already fully formal 
and wholly decent. 

Many of these endeavors have been attended, however, by the suspicion 
of aesthetic heresy—namely, the suggestion that beauty may be had by ex- 
trancous decoration. Surely beauty, in any serious and permanent form, must 
be the fit handling of a given medium, whether that medium be stone or glass 
or vestments or words. Meanwhile the terms “symbol” and “symbolism” 
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have been a convenient city of refuge for those who, in the elaboration of 
worship, wist not what they said or did. We have enriched and beautified 
some supposedly barren service by adding spot-lights, bits of ecclesiastical 
millinery, marchings and counter-marchings; and when asked what _these 
things mean, have answered, “Oh, they are symbols.” Furthermore, it has 
become far too much the custom of modernist churches, endowed with his- 
toric creeds, to justify the continued use of such formulas by saying that they 
are not to be construed as exact statements of faith, they are theological . 
“symbols.” Altogether this word, in vernacular use and more particularly 
among religious liberals has been employed as a decent covering for a naked- 
ness, which reveals itself variously as mental laziness or perplexity, as an 
evasion of real problems, as candid agnosticism or as downright indifference. 
What matters that we are lazy, puzzled, dishonest and theologically indiffer- 
ent so long as we have a few pretty “symbols” for popular and public use? 

Now the merit of Edwyn Bevan’s book consists primarily in this, that he 
will not allow us to go on using the words “symbol” and “symbolism” in 
this slipshod manner. He insists, and insists rightly, that these terms should 
not be employed as an evasion of thought, and that we should be clear what 
we understand and intend by religious symbolism. 

An introductory chapter lays down the author’s axioms. “A symbol cer- 
tainly means something presented to the senses or the imagination—usually 
to the senses—which stands for something else. . . . We have to make a dis- 
tinction between two different kinds of symbols. There are visible objects 
or sounds which stand for something of which we already have direct knowl- 
edge. Such symbols are not intended to give us any information about the 
nature of the thing or things symbolized, but to remind us of them.” So, a 
flag, or the sound of a trumpet. “The other kind of symbols purport to give 
information about the things they symbolize, to convey knowledge of their 
nature, which those who see or hear the symbols have not had before or have 
not otherwise.” The first kind of symbol need not resemble the thing sym- 
bolized ; a flag is not like a country. In the second kind of symbol resemblance 
is necessary ; the weeping willow is like grief. Religion uses both kinds of 
symbols, but in the main the latter are, for religion, far more important than 
the former. A resemblance between the symbol and the thing symbolized 
gives intimations of, or information about, that thing. In religion we must 
studiously avoid a divorce between the symbol and the reality for which it 
stands, even though our account of that reality is poetically conceived rather 
than rationally defined. 

The bulk of Bevan’s book is devoted to the traditional words which religion 
has employed to suggest the nature and character of God, and the substance 
of the religious life. The author has nothing to say about candles, crosses, 
crucifixes, vestments, posturings, and the like. His work will be a disappoint- 
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ment to those who are looking for ecclesiastical “gadgets” with which to “en- 
rich” a service. Of the world of symbolism, he is prepared to say, “In the 
beginning was the word.” 

In thus delimiting his field, and in recalling us to the first and last of all 
religious symbols, the spoken and written word, he is doing us a real service. 
We are much too inclined today to assume that words are the peculiar vehicle 
of scientific description and definition, and therefore are deprived of their once 
imaginative nature. We have carelessly allowed words to be carried beyond 
their primal resemblances to the point of a supposed identity with that which 
they designate. Of all man’s concerns religion in particular should heed a 
recent warning of R. G. Collingwood’s in his Principles of Art; “The proper 
meaning of a word is never something upon which the word sits perched like 
a gull on a stone; it is something over which the word hovers like a gull over 
a ship’s stern.” 

Construing thus the verbal symbols which religion has always used, Bevan 
goes on to consider in detail the original meanings and the present validity 
of such terms as “Height, Time, Light, Spirit, Wrath,” as applied to God. 
He is perfectly aware of the charge of anthropomorphism which may be 
brought against any and all of these verbal symbols, yet he finds no substi- 
tutes for them, and ultimately no escape from them. Even our latest and 
most radical thinkers must still speak of the “high” religion to which they 
point the world, since no other verbal symbol is as faithful to their idea. So, 
also, of the other words with which these chapters deal. They are ancient in 
their origin, and were at the first primitive in their connotation ; but they still 
have the advantage of being elemental in their meaning and capable of sus- 
taining that emotion without which religion is never effectively communicated. 
Our modern psychological jargon may help us to understand, reflectively, 
some phases of our religious experience, but it cannot serve as a vehicle by 
which one loving heart can kindle another. You will never fire a man’s 
imagination or warm his feeling by solemnly urging upon him the duty of 
“integrating the personality.” 

Edwyn Bevan’s final chapters deal, as the title of the book had intimated 
that they would, with the nature of religious belief. He courageously grasps 
more than one nettle, which the prospect of mental comfort would suggest 
that he leave untouched. For example, it is the fashion of most modernists 
to insist upon the symbolic value of the stories of the Virgin Birth of Christ 
and his bodily resurrection. Few of us have any difficulty with the poetic 
truth of these narratives. But our author asks us not to shirk the issue which 
such narratives raise, by pretending that they were from the first “symbols,” 
when the evangelists plainly believed them to be statements of fact. Whether 
a once supposed “fact” can be transformed into a “symbol” is by no means 
an easy question to answer. For symbols without conceptual meaning—i.e. 
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vague intimations or patterns of the beautiful—Bevan has scant patience. He 
insists that behind all permanent and valuable religious symbols there should 
be some conceptual idea of God. Nor is he impressed by the purely pragmatic 
value of symbols, since he does not think we can shirk the ultimate theological 
issue. He goes on to strip the decent veneer of a supposed agreement from 
the rival opinions of modern Catholic Neo-Thomists, and discovers confusion 
and contradiction when they attempt to restate the Scholastic teaching about 
“Analogy.” He is generous to all mystics, but is compelled to admit that the 
numerical fewness of the authentic mystics, and their inability to tell us what 
they have experienced, creates for the rank and file of non-mystical persons 
something of a difficulty. 

Altogether this candid, wise, and honest book should do much to recover 
for us a lost sense of the true nature of Christian symbolism, and to deliver 
us from that slough of sentimentalism and general sloppiness in which we have 
too often become bogged down when we have tried to beautify our worship 
and to communicate our faith. 

It is a pity that a book of this merit, which ought to be widely read, has 
to be published at what is, for its normal public, the prohibitive price of five 
dollars. Publishers, take notice. 

W. L. SPERRY. 


PERILOUS THINKING 


Moves oF Tuoucut, by AtrreD NortH WuiTEHEAD. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


F the eight lectures in this book six were delivered at Wellesley College 
and two at the University of Chicago. At the age of sixty-three the 
author, known until then as a mathematician, became a professor of phi- 
losophy ; and in a third period of development, has dealt with problems of 
education, of transformation of scientific and philosophical thought, and with 
culture and civilization. In a characteristic bold stroke he asserts that the four 
great thinkers of Western Literature are Plato, Aristotle, Leibniz, and William 
James. They were great in “philosophical assemblage” which means sensi- 
tivity and comprehension in wealth of suggestions and grasp of varied ideas, 
though each made contributions also to systematization. 

Whitehead’s books are difficult to read because of the novelty, severity, and 
cryptic character of his language which is partly deliberate, but partly inherent 
in the nature of language. It is not simply a matter of finding words to express 
meanings but is due to the very nature of both thought and reality. Yet his 
writing often yields more to the patient reading of people who are intelligent, 
than to many who are also familiar with much science and philosophy. There 
is depth of insight and breadth of vision which often reveal solving observations 
about plain, homely things. For example, there is the illustration of the mother 
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squirrel who carries her young out of the nest but continues to run back to 
it restless and confused because she cannot count, and thus know that she has 
them all. There is also the instance of the little girl who was taken to a per- 
formance of the opera Carmen, and asked her great-aunt when it was over, 
“Auntie, do you think that those were really good people?” The story is 
told to illustrate the point that morality does not exhaust the whole meaning 
of “importance.” 

The key to the author’s philosophy is “process” which involves the reality 
of time and change. Never before has any philosopher recognized so fully 
the fact and the meaning of change, and its implications for all experience. 
Plato and the Greek philosophers held that there are types of being that exist 
independently, such as number, geometrical relations, and moral charac- 
teristics. These eternal forms are abstractions for Whitehead. He says it is 
mere phantasy to impute to them any “absolute reality,” which is devoid of 
implications beyond itself. “Mathematics is not true in the sense in which 
Plato conceived it.’ The forms of arithmetic and geometry are not so simple 
as has been assumed, but at their best they are not adequate to the concrete- 
ness and change of our experience. We should start with pairs of opposites, 
Clarity and Vagueness, Order and Disorder, the Good and the Bad. We 
live in a world of turmoil and therefore it is not all clarity and order. To 
advance into novelty, into the unforeseen, requires the recognition of the 
vague and disordered. Greek insistence upon changeless order has saddled phi- 
losophy and theology with the problem of deriving the historic world of 
change from a changeless world of ultimate reality. 

Process requires the potential as well as the actual, and a trend into the 
future. A static universe has no place for potentiality. All scientific and 
philosophical terms need redefinition with the acceptance of changing process. 
Time, space, and deity take on new meaning. Deity seems to be explicitly 
defined (p. 141) as “experience of ideals—of ideals entertained, of ideals 
aimed at, of ideals achieved, of ideals defaced. This is the experience of 
the Deity of the universe.” 

An impressive feature of this book is the discriminating way in which 
searching criticism is joined with appreciation. Mathematics has been an occa- 
sion of fastening the doctrine of fixed forms in human thought which have 
blocked its progress, but mathematics is a useful and important science in 
affording order. Descartes, Hume, Newton made epoch-making contribu- 
tions to modern thought but they also fixed upon it ideas which have ob- 
structed advance. They bifurcated nature and thereby set up false issues 
which have meant misconceptions and waste. Nature has been divested of 
life and meaning. Therefore it is meaningless to science. Those who wish 
to find a very convincing statement of the limitations and ultimate futility 
of the scientific view of nature will find much satisfaction in this discussion 
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by one of the greatest minds of modern times. But they will also find the 
explanation of that futility. It is due to the separation of man from na- 
ture. “Science can find no individual enjoyment in nature: Science can 
find no aim in nature: Science can find no creativity in nature. . . - The 
reason for this blindnes of Physical Science lies in the fact that such Science 
deals with half the evidence provided by human experience.” The so-called 
Laws of Nature are not necessary laws. Those that now obtain are probably 
‘destined to fade into unimportance and new interests to dominate. 

It is made clear that this abstraction of man and of his emotional life from 
nature may be allowable as an abstraction for purposes of inquiry, but the 
abstraction is too often mistaken for reality itself, and nature thus left dead 
and without meaning or aim. But Professor Whitehead shows that we live 
within nature. Our mental functioning involves physiological conditions. It 
is impossible to draw a sharp line between our bodies and external nature. 
The notion of the soul does not help to set human life off from nature, for 
the idea of the soul is less clear as an independent entity than is the body. 
These arguments for the inclusion of the whole man, soul and body, in nature 
are likely to become acutely significant as philosophy and theology face more 
adequately the questions which have occasioned them. 

The final pages of this book return to the theme of its beginning concern- 
ing the nature of philosophy. It begins in wonder and after every excursion 
into its realms the wonder remains. But this does not mean futility. It 
means incompleteness. It means that philosophy assaults new boundaries, 
that it recognizes its kinship with poetry, and that it escapes “The Fallacy 
of the Perfect Dictionary.” 

EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


REVELATION RE-EXAMINED 


REVELATION AND Response, by Epcar P. Dickie. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938, $2.50. 


HOSE who had the privilege of hearing Professor Dickie of St. Andrews 
lecture in this country during the past summer will know by anticipation 
the merits of this book. The author possesses a sound knowledge of those 
tendencies in contemporary Continental thinking which, as he says, have made 
necessary a fresh examination of basic theological principles. He has already 
put English-speaking theologians in his debt as a translator of Karl Heim; 
and although Professor Dickie is of course especially well-equipped as an 
interpreter of the Tiibingen theologian, he shows a first-hand acquaintance 
with Barthianism and Form Criticism as well. 
At the same time, he is by no means enslaved to Continental categories. 
The book contains no diatribes against natural theology, and although its 
criticisms of many secular modes of thought are acute and unsparing, the 
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author plainly puts his trust in persuasive appeal instead of dialectical blud- 
geoning. Felicity of style, a gift for apt and witty illustration, and a praise- 
worthy avoidance, in so far as possible, of theological technicalities, enable 
the author to incorporate many ideas which other writers have not succeeded 
in making half so palatable. Some students will doubtless feel that he has 
failed to explore certain basic issues with sufficient rigour and precision ; but 
serviceableness to a wide circle of readers will more than compensate for 
whatever the book loses by its informality. 

In the opening chapters the author lays the foundations of his argument 
largely by criticizing positions which would make belief in Christian revelation 
impossible. He clearly sees that it is primarily the assumption of human 
self-sufficiency which in one form or another makes the need for redemption 
seem unreal, and so prevents men from that attitude of trust which is the 
first step toward truth in the sphere of religion. Behaviorism and the theory 
that religious belief can be dismissed as wish-fulfilment are singled out for 
special refutation; and although this is familiar ground to most readers, Pro- 
fessor Dickie succeeds in putting his points with commendable incisiveness. 

However, in Chapter III (“Revelation and Moral Values”), the author’s 
method of proceeding by critical elimination of positions antithetic to his own, 
lands him in difficulties. The purpose of the chapter is to show that theism 
alone can give an adequate account of the status of moral values. From this 
vantage point he is able to make some undeniably acute observations con- 
cerning the theories of Nicolai Hartmann and Bergson. Even his somewhat 
dubious attempt to show that in Kant the sense of obligation is not the basis 
of religious belief, but derivative from it, may be defensible. What most 
troubles the reader is the fact that the author’s own position is left without 
sufficient positive development. The contention that moral values are dis- 
covered, instead of merely fabricated, by man, and therefore point beyond 
themselves to a ground in God, is too momentous to be put forward in the 
form of bare assertion. Moreover, nothing is said directly concerning the 
tendency on the part of Barthianism to set “natural” ethical knowledge over 
against divine revelation. Yet this is the feature of Continental theology which 
British and American Christians find most perplexing. In view of the magni- 
tude of other themes which occupy the rest of the book, such comments may 
seem ungraciously to demand too much; but they spring from the conviction 
that Professor Dickie is well qualified to throw light on this problem. 

The next two chapters are given over to a well-balanced discussion of the 
relation of reason to authority and revelation. Against any authoritarianism 
which would brush aside the importance of intellectual assent, the author holds 
out for making our beliefs as intelligible as possible. In this connection he 
offers a word of warning against Barth, who so destroys the kinship between 
God and man as to make the receipt of revelation well-nigh magical. On 
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the other hand, Professor Dickie recognizes the insufficiency of reason without 
faith: “Reason is always found pointing forward to something higher, in 
which alone reason can become complete. Its own bafflements demand faith. 
It can make the demand—indeed it makes it inevitably—but it is unable to 
satisfy the demand which it cannot refrain from making. Like faith, reason 
also is from without, from above, from the Wholly Other” (p. 110). Except 
for the curious non sequitur contained in the last sentence, this statement well 
concludes a thoughtful argument. 

Many important matters must be passed over in order to mention the ex- 
cellent discussion concerning revelation and history (Chapters VII and VIII). 
Unlike some contemporary writers, Professor Dickie does not resort to legerde- 
main at this point. He believes that Christianity stands or falls by a revela- 
tion in a historical Person, and he is willing to confront the resulting diffi- 
culties resolutely. Instead of minimizing the gravity of the problems issuing 
from Form Criticism, he replies that even elements of the gospel tradition 
which may be doubtful as evidence concerning what Jesus actually said and 
did, may still be valuable as evidence concerning his nature because they 
truly reflect the impress on his historical personality upon his disciples. More- 
over, he insists, the presence of Jesus in history is attested to, not only by the 
gospel accounts, but also by the communion of men down through the cen- 
turies with the living Christ. 

The chief value which the author finds in the writings of Barth and Heim 
(Chapters IX and X), is that they give some promise of leading religious 
belief out of relativism into a new awareness of the proper criterion for 
theology: self-authenticating revelation. At the same time, he guards against 
obscurantism by putting his finger on the weakest point in Barth. By direct 
quotation from the Dogmatik he shows that not even Barth can consistently 
deny that man, as sinner, is capable of receiving the Word of God (p. 188). 
Thus the way is left open for Professor Dickie to establish his own much more 
acceptable thesis that the imago Dei is not totally destroyed. The discussion 
of Heim, as might be expected, is masterful; and it is apparent that the 
author himself adopts Heim’s theory of religious knowledge as personal com- 
munion (different in kind from knowledge of “things”). He shows how the 
theory gives a better account of the man-ward side of religious communion | 
than Barth’s, while at the same time emphasizing that because of sin, right 
relationships can be restored only by faith in response to a redemptive action 
on God’s part. Thus the way is prepared for the last two chapters, which 
defend the finality of the Christian gospel not in terms of ethical or cul- 
tural considerations solely, but in terms of the divine forgiveness offered in the 
Person and work of Christ. Against this background the author is able to show 
convincingly the “limits of syncretism”—that is, the bounds beyond which 
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the Christian cannot go, in his desire to be tolerant towards other faiths, 
without renouncing what is essential to his own. 
Davi E. Roserts. 


A REASSERTION OF DIVINE IMMANENCE 


Tue Inpwe.tinc Gop. A Hisroricat Stupy or THE CHRISTIAN ConcEPTIoN oF Dr- 
vinE IMMANENCE AND INCARNATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIAN THoucHT, by 
E. C. Dewicx. Oxford University Press. 

HEN the reader is halfway through this book he will say to himself 
that it contains much that is true and nothing that is new. But if he 
is wise enough to finish the volume he will look back and say that, however 
lacking in originality it may be, he is glad it came his way. Like Brutus, the 
author tells his readers that which they themselves do know: but he tells 
them also many things which they had forgotten, and he puts the whole 
story of the Christian concept of immanence in a form that can be grasped 
and in such a way that most of the pro’s and most of the con’s become 
luminous and memorable. Dr. Dewick is not a great theologian, nor a very 
subtle critic, and his book is not profound: but he has presented us with a 
well-balanced and unprejudiced historical sketch of one of the most im- 


_ portant tendencies in Christian theology, about which the leaders of thought 


in our day need to be particularly clear. 

The importance of the choice which lies before the Christian thinkers of 
our day, between accepting or rejecting the conception of the immanence 
of God, can hardly be exaggerated, and Mr. Dewick makes plain how con- 
siderable are the forces within Christian theology which are massed against 
the retention of this venerable doctrine. It has, indeed, always been suspect 
in the eyes of the more “orthodox” exponents of traditional Christianity ; and 
especially since the war, the Fundamentalists, Barthians, Anglo-Catholics, 
orthodox evangelicals, and whatever other subdivisions there be of the New 
Orthodoxy, seem to be uniting in an effort to cast it out of Christian thought. 
To the issue thus presented all those interested in the prospects of Christianity 
should give serious attention. For, on one hand, if the concept of the indwell- 
ing God must go, the mystics will have to go with it; and Christianity without 
the strength that comes from the great mystic tradition and from its many 
followers in this, as in every generation, would be seriously, perhaps fatally, 
weakened. A second consideration of even wider bearing must be faced. 
There can be no doubt that the leaders of American and English thought are 
looking with ever growing sympathy upon a chastened and critical Natural- 
ism. The old abstract and dogmatic Naturalism has, indeed, lost much of the 
strength and confidence it once possessed. But it would be a great mistake to 
take this as a sign that Naturalism is dying. Naturalism—let us hope in a truly 
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empirical and undogmatic form—will probably be the philosophy of the 
coming generation: the great question is whether this newer Naturalism is 
going to be Christian, whether Christian theology is going to be sufficiently 
elastic, vital, youthful, to take into itself so much as is genuinely true in the 
naturalistic attitude. To the reviewer, at any rate, it seems exceedingly im-— 
probable that the Fundamentalist or Barthian concept of a transcendent God 
can ever make any kind of terms with naturalistic principles. The concep- 
tion of immanent Deity, on the other hand, could easily welcome to itself all 
that a truly empirical Naturalism has to contribute: and it could do so without 
at all surrendering the central Christian faith in God as Mind and as Love. 
Apologies are perhaps due the author on the part of the reviewer for this 

long “excursus” on the pro’s of immanence; but the considerations referred 
to will reveal the timeliness and importance of Mr. Dewick’s volume, for it 
would be hard to find a better introduction to the discussion of this vital 
theological problem than this historical handbook. Mr. Dewick has the 
advantage of having been brought up in the Church of England (of which 
he is still a clergyman), with much honest and laborious Christian scholarship 
behind him, and also of having spent a number of years as a teacher of 
Christian doctrine in India, during which time he has made a sympathetic 
study of the Indian immanentist philosophies. As a result he has been able 
to give his readers an unprejudiced and notably well-balanced account of 
the doctrine of immanence and its history. The reader will find especially 
useful the chapters that deal with quite recent developments and present-day 
tendencies, a field in which Mr. Dewick has read widely and critically. It 
cannot be said that the book settles anything, but it can help the reader to 
settle a great deal. 


JAMES Bissett Pratr. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 
REAPPRAISED 


America Now: An Inguiry into CivitizaTIon IN THE UNITED States By Tuirty-Six 
Americans, edited by Harotp E. Stearns. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 


A the moment when the editor of Christendom requested that I review 
America Now I was engaged in leisurely reading of American back- 
grounds. The volume then at hand was one written by Edward D. Mansfield 
and was published in 1851 under the title American Education. On page sixty — 
I found the author saying that American education “must have all the char- 
acteristics of the American mind, fresh, original, vigorous, enterprising; em- 
barrassed by no artificial barriers, and looking to a final conquest over the 
last obstacles to the progress of human improvement.” This, it seemed to 
me, was representative of the true American tradition of progressivism and 
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I hoped to find it reflected also in America Now. My hopes, alas, were unful- 
filled, for I soon discovered that this new and formidable volume contained 
very little writing that could be justifiably called original, fresh, or vigorous. 
On the contrary, what I found was writing which was for the most part 
scholarly, occasionally sharp, sometimes dull, and almost never vigorous. 

Since it appeared impractical to attempt to deal individually with thirty- 
three separate and distinct essays in a brief review (thirty-six in fact since 
there are also three foreign comments added as a supplement) it appeared to 
me advisable to utilize my space by confining myself to two varieties of critical 
appraisal. 

In the first place, it seems to me pertinent to raise certain questions con- 
cerning the subdued tone of these essays when taken in their entirety. The 
authors are all competent men and women, and although they do not all ad- 
here to their specialized backgrounds they speak with the dignity befitting 
informed minds. Certainly they are representative of American intellectual- 
ism. But they speak without hope. They use fine words but the thought be- 
hind the words is pale, attenuated, worn-out. (I am, of course, generalizing 
and if there were space, I could select striking exceptions.) They do not speak 
with promise, and the portrait of America Now which results is lacking in de- 
cisiveness, in sharpness of outline, and in composition. Why should this be so? 

I ought to be able to understand these fellow-citizens of mine since most 
of them belong to my generation. Their average age is near the fifty mark ; 
only five are under forty years of age; the youngest is thirty and the oldest 
sixty-seven. Most of them were in college when the War arrived, or had but 
recently graduated. They have spent their adult lives in a confused America 
and a chaotic world. Since they are all sensitive persons, I sympathize with 
their doubts and misgivings. My sympathy is only slightly strained in the case 
of several, including the editor, who seem to enjoy a kind of homesickness 
for an America which they have never really known since a great deal of their 
time has been spent abroad. But, I cannot easily condone the “escapist” 
over-tone of these essays. They—the authors—claim a unity for themselves 
which is founded upon their attachment to truth and disinterestedness. What 
seems to make them sad is the fact that there are so many bad-mannered dis- 
cordant Marxists abroad in the land, pushing youngsters who do have an 
interest, who care very little about truth, and who make no claims on behalf 
of purity. They admit too much when they allow these youngsters to disturb 
them thus: a reasoned humor, almost wholly lacking in these essays, would be 
a more appropriate response. Instead, they snipe at the Marxists or speak 
mournfully and pretentiously about the fact that these radical “mentalities” 
are the consequence of biological (racial) or personal inferiorities. If this is 
the only answer which American intellectuals can make to the absolutism 
of Europe, I fear that we too shall succumb to the Great Irrationalism. 
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Now that I have expressed my chief negativisms regarding these essays I 
may turn for a moment to the other inquiry which seems to me important. In | 
spite of some omissions (such as the modern dance, leisure, etc.) the editor 
has included the main aspects of our life, the realistic criteria of culture. The 
arts, business, labor, science, industry, politics, education, sports, family, health, 
race, and religion: these are all accorded ample space. The basic units are all 
there, but there is no hint of-unity, of pattern or of configuration. The near- 
est approach to such a philosophical undertaking appears, unexpectedly, in one 
of the chapters on religion in which the author speaks of “Popular Protestant- 
ism.” One might have anticipated something of this sort in the editor’s chap- 
ter on “The Intellectual Life,” an essay which, by the way, is almost totally 
lacking in significant meanings. 

I have been, perhaps, unfair in the above generalizations but not for the 
purpose of being unfair. Now that Americans have become introspective it 
seems to me a bit sad to see sensitive persons fall backward upon the genteel 
tradition. We can be aware of our past errors of judgment, we can even be 
remorseful over the fact that we have done so poorly with our rich endow- 
ments and great promises, but we can at least be robust about it. There is 
a healthy American tradition also. It is at this moment crying out for aid 
from those who can be faithful and at the same time functional. If sections 
of Europe seem to be intent upon self-destruction because they crave action 
without reflection, need we lose ourselves in reflection without action? 

So, my reader, you will see from the above that this is a book which you 
may wish to study. It has, in any case, drawn fire from one reader, your re- 
viewer. It may be that we need more examples of American wistfulness in 
order to goad us forward, to prompt us to grasp with greater boldness the 
instruments of redemption which lie close at hand. 

Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. 


A CREED EXPOUNDED 


DoctrINES OF THE CREED. THEIR Basis IN ScRIPTURE AND THEIR MEANING Topay, by 
Otiver Cuase Quick. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.75. 


) Pear: book will be welcomed most of all by teachers of theology in An- 
glican seminaries and by their students; for here we have what has been 
hard to find, a single modern discussion of most of the great doctrinal elements 
in our Christian inheritance. Beyond that limited circle, the minister of any 
Church that cherishes the great tradition as it is embodied in the ancient 
creeds will find here a rarely balanced offering of clear exposition and fresh 
insights to guide him in his preaching and teaching on a wide range of themes. 

The thirty-one brief chapters are presented in four major divisions which 
follow broadly the order of the creeds, without the book being in any way a 
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phrase by phrase commentary. Under the heading of “The Christian Faith 
in God,” Quick deals with the themes suggested by the first clause of the 
creed—“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth.” 
The topics of Faith and Reason, God as Creator, the Fatherhood of the 
Creator and Divine Omnipotence are commonplaces of Christian thelogy, but 
the treatment is fresh and persuasive. Part II, on the Incarnation, is as one 
would expect in an Anglican treatment, the most extended section, presenting 
a review of the main interpretations of the person of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment and a discussion of such familiar problems as “Our Lord’s Knowledge 
in His Earthly Life,’ “The Moral Perfection of Jesus” and the “Virgin 
Birth.” Part III takes up the Christian doctrine of Salvation, bringing to- 
gether a discussion of the basic concept of salvation, of the atonement and of 
the baffling ideas of “Last Things,’ “Judgment” and “Resurrection.” The 
concluding section deals with “The Holy Spirit and the Church,” with special 
emphasis on the neglected and elusive doctrine of the Spirit and a too frag- 
mentary discussion of the Church and Orders. The fact that Canon Quick 
published some years ago a full length treatment of “The Christian Sacra- 
ments” is, perhaps, the justification for the small space given to the church 
and the omission of any treatment of the sacraments in this work. From an 
artistic standpoint this book comes to a somewhat weak ending in a discus- 
sion of “Apostolic Succession,’ which Canon Quick is far from viewing as 
the “ast thing” in Christian faith. 

Walter Horton, in his “Contemporary English Theology,” has rightly 
classified Quick as a representative of the central trend in Anglicanism, show- 
ing “an admirable balance between respect for tradition and eagerness to 
keep in touch with everything in contemporary thought which gives any 
promise of permanent validity.” The Canon sets this as his own ideal when 
he proposes for himself the question, “How can we best understand and inter- 
pret as a coherent whole the doctrinal tradition of our Church in relation to 
that particular world in which we are now called upon to uphold the Chris- 
tian faith?” THe represents the central trend or the “via media” in more 
senses than this. He is “evangelical” in his constant appeal to Scripture as 
the supreme standard of Christian doctrine, but fully alive to the lessons taught 
by historical criticism. He is “Catholic” in his respect for church tradition 
and in his view of the church’s external structure as no mere useful garment 
of its inner reality but its essential sacramental body ; yet there is no admission 
of the principle of ecclesiastical infallibility and he is no ecclesiastical rigorist. 
He is critical alike of scholastic rationalism and of contemporary irrationalism. 
All of which can be summed up by saying that his is an essentially reconciling, 
mediating mind. For that very reason this is not and does not pretend to be 
a book to make theological history. It is not like Otto’s “Idea of the Holy” 
or the works of Barth the sign and initiator of a turn in the theological tides. 
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It is rather an honest and devout account of where those stand who un- 
ashamedly place themselves in the main stream of the church’s long tradition 
and yet seek to have an open eye for the time and place in which that tradition 


now flows. 
Ancus Dun. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 


A Reticion ror Democracy, by Russett Henry Starrorp. The Abingdon Press, $2.00. 


N days when democracy is in danger of becoming a religion and when 
religion is in danger of declaring its irrelevance to mundane affairs, it is 
timely for religious men to inquire into the nature of democracy and further, to 
determine, if possible, what the points of vital contact are between their faith 
and democratic principles. Dr. Stafford attempts this herculean task in the 
book in hand. : 

Certain convictions compel and sustain his undertaking. (1) A form of 
government which does not drive its roots in the fertile soil of a religious faith 
will be short-lived. (2) A religious faith which does not, or cannot, imple- 
ment the form of government under which the believers live either will be 
constantly at war with the political system or will soon be deemed irrelevant 
to the pressing needs of daily living. (3) Democracy as a form of society de- 
pends for its efficiency upon religious affirmations as to the nature of man and 
the world that are more adequately furnished by Christianity than any other 
religion. (4) The Christian conceptions of God, Man, Society, Salvation, 
Christ and the Church are better implemented by the social and political con- 
ceptions of democracy than any other form of society. 

It is axiomatic that every author’s intention is better than his achievement. 
The plain fact is that the enormous task to which Dr. Stafford sets himself 
deserves a much more searching treatment than it receives in this volume. 
The subjects considered definitely, if not dogmatically, by definition, with here 
and there a touch of description, include Communism, Fascism, evolution, 
evil, birth control, eugenics, war, conversion, grace, Messiah, marriage, home, 
athletics, public health, indoctrination and specialization in education, wor- 
ship, slum-clearance, social action and missions. No man, however great his 
fund of wisdom, can spread it over that large an area without its being, as 
Lincoln would say, “‘thin in spots.” 

The logical procedure of the book cannot avoid issuing in ambiguity. The 
author begins with a definition of democracy which corresponds roughly to 
Lincoln’s famous phrase, “Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people.” He then defines religion by stating that its irreducible minimum is 
an experience “of a response to the personal or moral aspect of the universe 
as a whole.” Throughout the book he uses this conception of democracy, or 
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what he would consider some valid inference from it, as the standard by which 
he determines what movements within Christian theology, ethics and polity 
have been either aberrations or valid developments of the Christian religion, 
particularly as it exfoliates in the Christian tradition, as the norm by which 
he determines the democratic ortnon-democratic nature of developments and 
tendencies within the social order. This is muddled methodology for the 
simple reason that if religion deals with the ultimates of life, with those facts 
upon which an enduring society is dependent for its harmonious functioning, 
then it provides the standard whereby democracy or any other form of society 
can be judged; but by no stretch of one’s logic or imagination can democracy 
provide a norm for measuring the validity of a religious insight. This latter 
attempt, when carried to its logical completion, which, fortunately, Dr. Staf- 
ford does not do, would simply result in making of democracy another brand 
of spiritual totalitarianism in which religion is an important, but subordinate, 
aspect. 

Any form of society, including democracy, can provide a proving ground, 
empirically speaking, for religious beliefs. Had Dr. Stafford kept (as he be- 
gan) to his conception of religion as the norm with which one measures the 
achievements of imperial, feudal and democratic societies, he might have 
reached, by sounder logical and historical procedure, the same conclusion ; 
namely, democracy pays greater attention to the personal and social values of 
the Christian faith than any other society in which it has functioned. 

Thoughtful religionists (even those who sharply dissent from the fragments 
of theology which find their way into its pages) will extend Dr. Stafford a 
unanimous vote of thanks for a thought-provoking book. Not the least of its 
merits is the fact that it evokes in one a determination to spend more time 
in this area in which our author has so ably broken the ground. 

Haron BosLey. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE PHARISEES 


Tue PxHarisEes: THE SocioLocicaAL BACKGROUND OF Tuer Farru, by Louis FInKEL- 
sTEIN. 2 vols. The Jewish Publication Society of America, $2.50 per volume. 
JupatsmM AND CHRISTIANITY. Vol. 1, Tue AcE oF TRANSITION, edited by W. O. E. 
OrstTERLEY. The Macmillan Company, $4.00. Vol. 2, THE ConTACT OF PHARISAISM 
wir OTHER Cutturss, edited by H. Loewe. London, The Sheldon Press, $6.00. 
T is a noteworthy achievement of modern scholarship that the problems 
relating to the Pharisees have been solved; it is further significant that 
important questions of the emergence of late Judaism and of the rise of Chris- 
tianity may also be understood. 
Scholars of the preceding generation articulated the problem, and made a 
beginning toward its exposition; from Geiger to Montefiore and Herford, 
however, the answer was not in sight. Herford laid the foundation of the 
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work of the modern approach; Abrahams, Lauterbach, and Moore made im- 
portant contributions, while scholars like Montefiore popularized their find- 
ings. Christian and Jewish scholars worked together in this field in the finest 
harmony. 

It has remained for Louis Finkelstein, of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
to complete the structure which has been building for some thirty years. 
Nearly ten years ago he published an article (“The Pharisees: Their Origin 
and Philosophy,” Harvard Theological Review, vol. 22 [1929], pp. 185-261) 
which set forth the basic views of the two volumes now published. 

The thesis is quite simple. It is that one understands the Pharisees, and 
therefore late Judaism, by taking into account the play of social and economic 
forces; the conflict of the attitudes of the wealthy landed persons, and the 
middle-class artisans and merchants. In Judaism it was the priests and the 
landed gentry (and also the peasants) who maintained conservative social 
attitudes; thus in the New Testament period the Sadducees, in general, were 
of this group. The Pharisees, who were the artisans and merchants—of mod- 
erate or poor economic circumstances—were the progressives and the intel- 
lectuals. Thus there was a general cleavage between the rural and the urban 
groups; even though many Sadducees resided in Jerusalem their wealth came 
from their estates. It is amazing how the details of the scenes in late Judaism 
fall into relationship when this frame of reference is applied. Successively all 
of the divergent characteristics of the Sadducees and the Pharisees can be 
shown to have had their origin and development in relation to these factors. 

Dr. Finkelstein first gives a sketch of Palestinian life in the days of the 
flourishing of Pharisaism. It is enough, perhaps, to say of this brief section 
that in it Palestine and late Judaism “come alive.” Then, in exposition of his 
viewpoint, there is a thorough illustration of the differences in viewpoint 
which emerged ; the sources are replete with cases. In this section Dr. Finkel- 
stein’s superb erudition is a great asset; needless to say, the non-Jew is at a 
serious disadvantage in handling the technical difficulties of the sources; even 
Moore was not quite at home here. Although to most non-Jews Dr. Finkel- 
stein’s book is less interesting here, it is a section in which industry will be 
rewarded ; for here lies the proof of the basic thesis. To the present reviewer 
it appears that the author demonstrates his case. 

Jew and non-Jew alike will be interested in the reconstruction of the his- 
torical background which occupies the remainder of the work. The author 
wisely goes far back into Hebrew and Jewish history and literature to discover 
the roots of the subsequent developments. Pre-literary prophecy and the early 
years of the state, as well as the writings of the prophets lend themselves to 
analysis, and are illuminatingly understood as the thesis is applied. The 
present study thus becomes the capstone of the arch which has been built 
by the patient labor of the many who have collaborated; Dr. Finkelstein is 
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in essential agreement with his predecessors, but he importantly supplements 
their work. 

Without suggesting it as a defect of this admirable study, one might wish 
that it had been carried farther, so as to include the career of Jesus and the 
rise of Christianity in the picture, as well as a sketch of the organization of the 
rabbinical literature. It is to be hoped that Dr. Finkelstein is reserving this 
for a later volume. However, in its present content this definitive book enables 
the full and correct understanding of the Pharisees. 

The two volumes recently published by a group of British scholars address 
themselves to the same and related questions. They do not mark obvious 
advances in information; as a symposium they offer summary reports of cur- 
rent findings in various subjects. The general background of the emergence 
of late Judaism and of early Christianity are covered; the story is carried 
into the middle ages. As is usually the case with a symposium, not all the 
essays are of equal value, nor do all adhere closely to the common theme. 
In general, the Palestinian background is the more adequately treated; the 
Hellenistic milieu is neither fully nor sympathetically described. It is par- 
ticularly regrettable that Hellenistic Judaism is neglected; one might expect 
a better result in this field, in view of the recent work of Goodenough and 
others. Loewe’s essays, in both volumes, are excellent, as is Rabinowitz’s 
essay on Judaism in France in the 13th century. Several of the chapters of 
these two volumes will be useful. They take their place with other contribu- 
tions to that cooperative undertaking which has had the happy result of so 
quickly discovering the answers to the important questions of the nature and 
value of Jate Judaism and of Pharisaism. 

Donatp W. RIDDLE. 


COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING TO THE BAR! 


BROADCASTING AND THE PuBLIC; 4 publication of the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. The Abingdon 
Press, $1.50. 

HIS book is exactly what its subtitle describes ; it is a case study in social 

ethics. The factual background is thorough, the organization of the mate- 
rial clear; and the problems emerging are sharply defined. It provides an 
adequate introduction to the social implications of broadcasting. 

The radio, as we know and use it in our everyday experience, is a develop- 
ment of the past twenty years. At first a toy, it has become an expert instru- 
ment of communication, a powerful social force, a tool for propaganda, and 
potentially, as the dictators have recognized, the most persuasive means of 
moulding public opinion that men have ever known. Every seeker after an 
intelligent understanding of what is affecting the actions of men in society 
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must give profound consideration to this insinuating device for catching men’s 
ears and stirring their emotions. 

One of the legal concepts underlying our social controls is that of “the 
public interest.” It is a variable and rather elusive standard of judgment, 
particularly when applied to communications of any kind. Obviously a free 
people demand free expression of opinion for the adequate working of a demo- 
cratic state democratically controlled. But what is free expression? Those 
who control instruments of communication are interested in maintaining cer- 
tain standards of utterance, and the state itself is naturally interested in main- 
taining its own stability. To whom, then, shall be given the power to decide 
what utterances are not in “the public interest?” Freedom of speech cannot 
mean the unlimited right of every individual to say anything that he pleases. 
He must be restrained from blasphemy, for example. He must also, in the 
present organization of our life, be prevented from overt treasonable utter- 
ances. This means that there is a line within which the control of censorship 
is exercised. It is a delicate line, and moreover a movable one, for in times of 
national emergency it will inevitably check wider ranges of discussion. The 
public, nevertheless, has a right to the truth. 

In the United States we are attempting to solve this dilemma by having the 
radio privately owned but subject to the control of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. This kind of balancing of the power of private ownership 
against the power of governmental control is typical of the way in which we 
meet many of our complex areas of relationship. It raises its own questions, 
however. How far can public opinion register its will in enterprises privately 
conducted for profit? On the other hand, is a quasi-judicial body like the 
F.C.C. responsive to the public will, or has it a tendency to become arrogant ; 
how can we implement democracy so as to keep control of the multiplicity of 
expert commissions necessary in our complex governmental structure? Is a 
public commission necessarily more to be trusted in the regulations of com- 
munications than a private company ? 

However we may answer these questions, the general tone of this study 
indicates that, on the whole, our system works for more freedom than that 
of the British Broadcasting Company, a corporation more directly controlled 
by the government than ours. At levels of higher culture the British have 
more frequent programs than we do, and this is in their favor. They do not 
have, however, the same freedom of discussion that we do. Religious broad- 
casting is there limited to the larger church bodies. When Mr. Winston 
Churchill recently spoke to us over the air about current European affairs 
his message was not allowed to go to his own people. We have to supple- 
ment this statement with the recognition that our own broadcasting people 
are nervous about controversial issues, and reserve the right to ask for revi- 
sions of script to soften or eliminate disputes. The National Broadcasting 
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Company gave Mr. Browder time on the air during the latest Presidential 
campaign, and a protesting group of citizens picketed the entrances to their 
building; all parties concerned were illustrating the ways and diversities of 
freedom. 

This review has not the space to do more than suggest other phases of 
broadcasting discussed in this meaty volume: the organization of the industry, 
the question of monopoly, advertising, entertainment, education, international 
aspects. Suffice it to say that all these matters are presented illuminatingly. 

If this review leaves the reader with the impression that it is full of un- 
answered questions, he may take that very fact as a tribute to the book itself. 
I recommend Broadcasting and the Public to every student of social and 
moral trends in our contemporary society. 

FRANK KINGDON. 


BERDYAEV’S CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


SouITuDE AND Society, by Nicotas BERDYAEV. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 


ICOLAS BERDYAEV has three major interests, all of which have 

more or less interplay in each of his rapidly succeeding volumes. They 
are the renascence of philosophy, its reunion with theology, and the develop- 
ment of his distinctive “existential” philosophy to meet the materialistic phi- 
losophies so regnant today. 

In The Meaning of History Berdyaev explores the causes of what he appar- 
ently believes to be the end of one of the life-cycles of civilization, and in The 
Destiny of Man looks forward to a new religious culture. His dialectic of 
history is on the divine, eternal plane; Christ and his struggle are ever going 
on in eternity and the problems of Christianity can only be met on a tran- 
scendental height. To that eminence he seeks to take us in Solitude and 
Society. 

In Berdyaev’s ethics there is a sphere above those of law and of grace or 
redemption. Man reaches his highest level when he shares in the freedom of 
God’s creativeness. Here only is the divine image restored. Theology has 
never adequately concerned ‘tself with this inner life of God in which man 
may share. It is freedom of this sort which Berdyaev makes the basal idea 
of his philosophy in a new and transcendental sense. Without it man is alone 
in the universe. 

History must be interpreted as in eternity, not as in time. In the presence 
of catastrophe our common historical criticism fails. A philosophy of history 
that reflects the triumph of real life over death is gained only by the com- 
munion of man with a reality beyond his “empirical immersion ;” by com- 
munion with “the experience of history.” All this is consummated in and 
through Christ, whose earthly appearance—in time-—is but the manifesta- 
tion of the struggle going on in eternity. The true Messiah delivered man 
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from time itself in his revelation of the eternal value of the soul. God Him- 
self is an eternal birth. 

In Solitude and Society Berdyaev applies this his remedial philosophy to the 
tragic solitariness in which man finds himself when he comes to have an 
awareness of himself as a person and seeks to realize his personality. He must 
burst the bonds of this “hermetic existence ;” he finds life’s struggle when he 
seeks to identify himself, first with his other self, and with other human per- 
sons—in the spirit. Society and social life are but objective and abstract; 
they are not “existential” and therefore offer no escape from solitude. Man 
cannot attain Being in an objective way and he is unable to realize com- 
munion in humanity because of the conflict between the Ego and the Object. 

For Berdyaev, “objectification can never be identical with manifestation, 
revelation or incarnation.” Our enigma cannot be solved “as long as knowl- 
edge is regarded as a mere subjective reflection of the object, and Being as an 
objective state from which the subject has been eliminated.” The present 
study is undertaken mainly “to establish the relationship between knowledge 
as an instrument of objectified society and knowledge as a means of achiev- 
ing existential communion,” through communication between consciousnesses. 
Man’s solitude is his loss of spiritual relations between men. To triumph over 
solitude is to transcend the Ego by entering into communion with “the Thou.” 
The mystery of Christianity is in the Ego’s transcendence in Christ. 

Our effort to overcome solitude can thus only be successful if we come into 
communion, in the knowledge of the spiritual world; “not in the world of 
social frequentation.” The Ego becomes a personality by “a free subordina- 
tion of self to the supra-personal ;” the sole claim of personality to existence 
is that it is the image and likeness of God. 

This problem of personality is therefore not one of sociology but of meta- 
physics. Man escapes his solitude by the victory of the spiritual and personal 
over the generic. There can be no union of personalities in a “social collec- 
tive,” only in the spiritual realm of love and friendship. Its development 
“Gmplies sacrifice and renunciation,” triumph over ego-centrism, but never 
self-hate. There are two rival theories of existence; the seeking of a negative 
salvation with freedom from suffering, and the effort for self-realization, in 
a divine creative life. There is no alternative but “to shoulder . . . the burden 
of the terrifying, distressing and degraded world,” conscious that we par- 
ticipate in the “extra-natural sphere of Being” where lies the ultimate solution, 
and wherein the rediscovery of man will also be the rediscovery of God. 

With the author, man’s spiritual “solitude’”—in the very midst of the social 
order—is his tragic burden in history. His “society” is in a transcendent sphere 
and is “existential” only there, “for the subject is himself a part of Being” 
and “communes with its mystery.” 

Truth, the supreme criterion of the Christian philosophy of human exist- 
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ence, is not an objective state. “Its apprehension depends on the degree of 
community between men, on their communion with the spirit”—a conclusion 
which the simplest-minded Christian reaches without any comprehension of 
the “existential” or any other philosophy. 
: CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


SOCIAL TENSION AND CHANGE 


SocIALIsM ON THE DeFensive, by Norman Tuomas. Harper and Brothers, $3.00. 

Caprratism IN Crisis, by James Harvey Rocers. Yale University Press, $2.50. 

Towarp Futt EmptoyMent, by Henry S. Dennison, Lincotn Firrenz, Ratpn E. Fian- 
pERS and Morris E. Leeps. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., $2.50. 

Tue ApMINISTRATIVE Process, by James M. Lanois. Yale University Press, $2.00. 

ANY students of economic and political conditions have been discour- 

aged by the setback since 1914 of theories and programs designed for 

the promotion of mass welfare. In this respect socialism, as Norman Thomas 

admits, has proved no exception. Along with other social movements “so- 

cialism is on the defensive because a faith in a rational social order is on the 
defensive.” 

The reason is revealed by a survey of the forces which have shaped the 
destinies of nations and of social movements. To this task the author brings 
years of study and experience in promoting socialism, and recently he has 
been privileged to make first-hand observations in European countries. His 
discussion of conditions in Germany, Italy, Russia, France and Spain is of 
interest not only for socialists but for every reader regardless of his political 
beliefs. 

Militarism and war, popular front tactics, economic planning in totalitarian 
versus democratic states, and socialism in the United States furnish topics for 
chapters of large import for every person interested in the changing setting of 
national and international affairs. 

Difficult as it will be for socialism to recover the aggressive it will not be 
an impossible work, the author believes, for those convinced that only social- 
ism will bring “plenty and peace, freedom and fellowship for mankind.” 

But if socialism is on the defensive, what of capitalism? 

The capitalist industrial economy is relatively young but in some countries, 
argues Prof. James Harvey Rogers, it has reached a stage where signs of decay 
are appearing. In other countries it has been replaced by other kinds of 
economic systems. Forces causing long-run change are ever present and “only 
those who have read neither science nor history are oblivious to this fact.” 
The author, an expert in economics, presents the laymen with a vivid inter- 
pretation of developments calling loudly for intelligent choices. 

The practice, among those in position to choose, of holding up prices and 
closing factories rather than cutting prices and keeping up production is some- 
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thing which in the long run is likely to wreck the capitalist order. Saving and 
hoarding have reached abnormal proportions. This, if uncorrected, “is a 
second destructive influence sufficient in itself to wreck the capitalist order.” 
Balancing the public budgets has been erected into a fetish at a time when 
experience has shown that “budget deficits and surpluses are powerful forces 
for controlling depressions and unhealthy booms” which, if left unharnessed, 
threaten “the very existence of the capitalist order.” 

Chapters on the fear of inflation, and on the campaign to stir up hate of 
a political administration which seeks to correct abuses in order to save capital- 
ism, are valuable historical records for other generations even if this generation 
fails to see the irrationality of such attitudes. 

The discussion of hindrances to trade within the United States (many of 
which are unconstitutional), as well as to international trade, reveals the 
extent to which capitalism has destroyed a basic condition of its own survival. 

The more capitalism breaks down the more it tends toward autarchy or 
totalitarianism whether consciously or unconsciously. It remains to be seen 
whether capitalism in a democracy can be made to function so as to improve 
the standard of living and preserve civil liberties. 

The authors of Toward Full Employment are business men of standing 
seeking ways to make our capitalistic economy function more efficiently. 
They believe that business men “have a peculiar responsibility for the char- 
acter of the performance of our economic system.” Depression and large-scale 
unemployment they regard as “tragic anomalies” which, next to war, are “the 
most terrible which come to our civilization.” The believe that our resources, 
productive equipment and manpower can be used to improve the standard of 
living and that “economic activity builds the material foundation upon which 
the spiritual and intellectual element of a civilization may be developed. 
Our economic behavior reflects and expresses our ethical standards and exerts 
a powerful and persistent influence on our ideals.” 

Although it may not be possible to eliminate depressions and unemploy- 
ment under a system of free enterprise and profit-making, the authors insist 
that many things can be done to mitigate their effects. More accurate record 
can be made of the fluctuations in employment, and public works plans can 
be put into effect at the proper time to increase employment. Greater con- 
trol over credit can be established to counteract inflationary tendencies dur- 
ing periods of prosperity. The government can establish a more flexible 
budget system to provide funds for public works and to acquire funds by 
taxes to liquidate debts. 

The means recommended to attain these ends indicate that the authors’ 
thinking is far in advance of that of most business men. The book should 
have large influence in the business community in developing a more ready 
response to measures, economic and political, designed to bring greater effi- 
ciency and stability in the economic system. 
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In The Administrative Process the growth of administrative agencies hav- 
ing legislative, judicial and executive powers is attributed to the need for per- 
forming functions which the traditional legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of government cannot render as expertly as can agencies specially 
created to deal with particular problems. The author, a former Harvard 
professor, now a member of the Federal Trade Commission, deals with the 
origin, nature, growth and conduct of administrative agencies as a means of 
enabling government to keep pace with changing conditions. His training in 
law and his extensive experience as the head of an administrative agency 
equip him to appraise the importance of such agencies in making democracy 
workable. 

He stresses the fact that assignment of administrative bodies to carry out 
special functions promotes expertness and responsibility. The area of better 
administration extends with the increase in the number of such bodies, pro- 
vided appropriate coordination of their policies is effected. Specialization in 
the enforcement of laws is not new. Because judges cannot be jacks-of-all- 
trades much specialization of courts has long been necessary. Many methods 
of placing checks on administrative bodies are available. Recently the voters 
of New York State by turning down an amendment to the Constitution which 
would have given the courts power to overthrow the finding of facts by admin- 
istrative bodies, have indicated that they have more confidence in administra- 
tive bodies than in the ordinary courts when it comes to expert administration 
and enforcement of laws designed to carry out special purposes. Furthermore, 
the vote seemed to indicate a realization that giving the courts power to 
overthrow findings of fact would not only be a backward step, but would 
give those interested in thwarting the rulings of administrative bodies power, 
by bringing cases before the courts, to delay enforcement of laws indefinitely. 

ArTHOuR E. SUFFERN. 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND INTERPRETATION 


Oricins oF THE GosPELs, by Froyp V. FItson. The Abingdon Press, $2.00. 
Dm Curist REatty Lrve? by H. G. Woop. The Macmillan Company, $1.75. 
Tur TueotocicaL Mrtuop or Jesus, by Wit1am WALLACE Fenn. The Beacon Press, 


$1.50. ; 
Jesus anp His Cuurcu, by R. NEwTon Frew. The Abingdon Press, $2. 
Tue First Epistte oF Paut To THE CorINTHIANS, by James Morratr. Harper and 


Brothers, $3.50. 


R. FLOYD V. FILSON, professor of New Testament literature and 
D history at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago, who re- 
cently placed English speaking students of the New Testament greatly in his 
debt by an excellent translation of Rudolf Otto’s important book, The King- 
dom of God and the Son of Man, further increases that obligation by the 
writing of what the publishers truly call ‘‘a readable, untechnical and up-to- 
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' date survey and evaluation of recent trends in the study of Gospel origins.” 
As he prepared this book Professor Filson had in mind the needs of the ordi- 
nary pastor, who knows that important things have been happening in the 
field of Gospel criticism but may be only vaguely aware of what they are 
or of how they bear upon his own work. The author has mastered the litera- 
ture of the last decade on such matters as New Testament textual criticism, 
Formgeschichte, the Aramaic Gospels hypothesis, and many of the more 
perplexing and important problems of introduction and interpretation of the 
separate Gospels; and here lays the result before the reader thoroughly as- 
similated and evaluated. For Dr. Filson does more than tell the reader what 
others think; he usually conveys what he himself thinks. His positions are 
always interesting and, from the point of view of this reviewer at least, usually 
sound. It is not too much to say that there is no better summary of the 
present state of Gospel study than this book presents. 

I took up H. G. Wood’s Did Christ Really Live? with the question, “Why 
a book now on this subject?” I thought of Shirley Jackson Case’s The His- 
toricity of Jesus (not referred to, by the way in the present book) and won- 
dered what advance Dr. Wood was going to make on Case’s argument. I con- 
fess that I laid the book down by no means convinced that he had made any at 
all. Virtually four-fifths of the volume is devoted to a detailed refutation of 
J. M. Robertson’s contention that the Gospel story of the crucifixion of Jesus 
is a mystery drama which evolved from a Palestinian rite of human sacrifice. 
The positive case for Jesus’ historicity is hardly presented at all—which means 
that the book makes no thorough-going effort to deal with its subject. Only 
at the very end does the author raise the questions to which he might more 
appropriately, it seems to this reader, have devoted the entire book: namely, 
“Does the Christian faith need a historic Christ?” and ‘What do we know 
about Jesus?” It should be added, perhaps, that there may be grounds in 
England for the appearance of this book, which do not exist in America. 

William Wallace Fenn’s The Theological Method of Jesus embodies lec- 
tures originally delivered at Harvard University in 1905. The lectures were 
concerned with the question of how Jesus came to think as he did about 
God and the meaning of human life. The answer is found not in Jesus’ knowl- 
edge of Torah, nor in any supernatural or even abnormal endowment, but 
in his fresh and penetrating observation of the world of nature and the world 
of men. The book bears unmistakable evidence of its period, but for all that 
it contains many suggestions of interest and value. 

It is impossible in the space available to convey an adequate idea of the 
content of Dr. Flew’s Jesus and His Church. It has two primary purposes: 
one, to demonstrate the essential unity (despite much diversity) of the con- 
ception of the church as reflected in the early chapters of Acts, in Paul, in 
I Peter, in Hebrews and in the New Testament generally ; the other and more 
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important purpose, to prove that this conception of the church was shared 
substantially by Jesus himself. The first half of the book is devoted to this 
study of Jesus’ relation to the idea of the ecclesia. 

Dr. Flew believes that one cannot properly decide that Jesus had no in- 
terest in the church merely because the term is found only twice in the Gospels. 
He feels that Jesus in all probability actually used the term and he regards 
that fact as very significant; but his argument rests principally upon what is 
felt to be the necessary implication of certain broad aspects of Jesus’ teach- 
ing and career. I cannot do better than quote from the author’s own sum- 
mary of his argument: 


Did Jesus in his earthly life declare by deed and word that He had a community in 
view and that this community would be a new kind of community? The answer depends 
first on the nature of the Kingdom of God. . . . We have seen that the Kingdom is not 
to be identified with Utopia, or with any ideal order to be set up on earth by human 
effort. Nor is the Kingdom of God on earth to be identified with the Church. . . . The 
Kingdom of God is the Kingly Rule of God. It is eternal, but it has yet to be fully mani- 
fest. It is present in the activity of Jesus Himself, and yet is still to come. . . . Since the 
Rule of God does not operate in a void, it is a domain into which men can enter, in 
which they accept God’s Kingly Rule. . . . We have seen that though the Rule of God 
is not a community, it implies the gathering of a community. 

Next the problem was faced whether, in view of the expectation of the nearness of 
the end of human history, there was time enough allowed for the existence of any com- 
munity of a new kind. The answer was that there was a sufficient interval and that 
Jesus expressly disclaimed knowledge when the Last Day would dawn. . .. 

The fivefold argument . . . designed to gather up the various elements in the teaching 
and activity of Jesus [reflecting his idea of the church:] . . . First his appeal was to 
Israel . .. purged and reconstituted. His hope, therefore, lies in the Remnant. . . . Second, 
that teaching is ethical and therefore social. . . . It presupposes that the Remnant will be 
characterized by a new way of life. . . . Third, the conception of Messiahship essentially 
involves the gathering of a community. Fourth, the message of Jesus was meant to be 
constitutive of the community. Fifth, the mission on which Jesus “sent forth” some of 
His disciples contains His conception of the mission of the new community. 


The evidence for both premiss and conclusion in the several items of this 
argument is carefully presented and deserves consideration, although I failed 
to find it convincing at many points and do not believe that Dr. Flew has 
demonstrated that Jesus had in view anything which can properly be called 
an ecclesia. For one thing, I do not believe Dr. Flew has sufficiently allowed 
for the influence of the needs and interests of the first century churches upon 
the tradition of Jesus’ words and deeds. The book deals with matters of the 
greatest importance, as well as of large contemporary interest, and is cordially 
recommended to the critical reader. 

It is not easy to comment on a commentary except in very general terms. 
I shall try to do no more than that in connection with Dr. Moffatt’s important 
and fascinating study of I Corinthians. It is the fourteenth volume in the 
Moffatt Commentary and one of the best of a series which includes a number 
of good ones. One does not often sit down with a commentary and read it 
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through. I believe that many a reader will find himself doing $0, as I did, 
with Dr. Moffatt’s book. In many ways I Corinthians is the most interesting 
and important of Paul’s letters, because not only is it unusually revealing as 
regards Paul’s mind and personality, but also it gives us so vivid a picture of 
a local Christian community at the middle of the first century. Dr. Moffatt, 
writing with his usual learning and literary art, contributes to our under- 
standing of both Paul and the early church. 
Joun Knox. 


TWO BATTLE FRONTS 


Tue Reat Conruict BETWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN, by Hartey FarnswortH McNar. 
University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 
AMERICA AND THE STRIFE OF Europe, by J. Frep Rippy. University of Chicago Press, 
$2.00. 
HERE is conflict in Europe, and conflict in Asia; and in between is the 
United States. Mr. McNair tells us something of the ideologies now in 
conflict in Asia; Mr. Rippy does not have much to say concerning the con- 
flicting ideologies of Europe, but he adds something to the confusion of 
ideologies to be found within the United States. In neither book will the 
reader find an answer to the questions which are perplexing him today, but 
both of them will add to the stock of knowledge which he must acquire before 
he finds those answers. Both are reflective writings, rather than polemic or 
teleological; the reader should approach them with a feeling of leisure, pre- 
pared for meditation rather than for excitement or satisfaction of cosmic 
curiosity. 

Mr. McNair states as his thesis that “the nonphysical factors involved in 
the present struggle in Eastern Asia are at least as important as the physical ; 
that the ‘psychological’ or ideological aspects of the conflict are ages-old in 
their conception and growth . . . and that blame or guilt—if such terms 
may fittingly be used by the student of history—does not lie exclusively on 
either side of the Yellow, the Eastern, and the China seas.” He admits that 
the subject is encyclopedic, and that a limited number of topics have been 
chosen for consideration. He is fearful—and probably with justification— 
of the reception by Western readers, of such a book, composed largely of 
quotations. 

He tells us that “folkways of thinking . . . are as worthy of study as are those 
of individuals.” These folkways serve to explain why the Westerner regards 
the Orientals as mysterious, inscrutable and subtle; but, he points out, such 
differences exist also between China and Japan, and serve to explain that 
conflict. This is universal: “the ‘native’ in his dealings with another ‘native’ 
may be dishonest, insincere, and evilly disposed, but because he is a native, 
because his backgrounds and customs are similar to those of him with whom 
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he deals, he and his works, even though false, are comprehended, and no 
interpreter is needed.” With regard to both China and Japan, Mr. McNair 
starts with a concise statement of characteristics in a paragraph, and then 
expounds some of these by long quotations. “Steady pressure, passive resistance, 
indirect action, procrastination, evasiveness, and supreme confidence in their 
racial and cultural superiority . . . strong tendencies to compromise issues ; 
to appeal to a third party for aid and mediation on the occasion of struggle 
with a neighbor; to move decorously along the surface and to seek temporary 
solutions rather than to go directly to the root of a problem; to sink back to 
apathy and inactivity when a crisis has passed rather than to attempt removal 
of the causes of difficulty . . . (on the other hand) remarkable reasonableness 
when not swept into violent action on a wave of emotion, and a stoical, 
perhaps fatalistic, sense of humor which renders the Chinese people the jolliest 
on earth.” These are the characteristics of the Chinese; and their foundation 
principle is a grim determination to save face. They have never ceased to 
regard themselves as superior to others; they have never accepted the Western 
concept of a family of nations based on legal equality of states, for other states 
are of little significance compared with their own. That it has not disappeared 
before now is due to the people themselves, to their social integration, to the 
jealousies between the Powers, and to the enlightened though not unselfish 
policies of the United States and Great Britain. 

“Outstanding characteristics of the Japanese are their physical vigor and 
decisiveness of action, direct or devious . . . their spirit of scientific inquiry 
and general inquisitiveness ; their suave formal courtesy and aesthetic appre- 
ciation; their ability to imitate and to take on with remarkable rapidity 
something more than a veneer of alien culture; their bravery and stoicism 
unto death; their martial spirit on and off the field of battle; their tendency 
to map out a far-reaching program accompanied by patience in waiting to put 
it into effect; their pride of race; their intense patriotism ; and their ambition 
to see their emperor rule as large a part of the earth as possible.” The key to 
the mystery of rapid Japanese advance he finds in the cultural revolution— 
one is never quite sure when Mr. McNair is ironical—of the sixth century, 
which taught the value of surprise-action, treachery and assassination. The 
transplanting of Westernism has meant a thick crust of modernism in Japan; 
but beneath it lie ancient beliefs which have not changed. Chief among 
these is veneration for the Emperor, which includes a conviction that the 
whole world should enjoy the benefits of having the Emperor over it; and 
belief that the Japanese must secure peace in the Far East—which means 
“guarantee for Japan’s propagation of her fundamental ideal.” The Imperial 
principle does not allow for aggressive war, but no nation can be allowed to 
stand in the way of the Japanese ideal. Such statements, emanating from 
patriotic societies in Japan today, are looked upon with incredulity by West- 
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erners; but they are here traced back through three thousand years. As part 
of this, Japan has never given up the idea of taking China into the system, 
though Hideyoshi regretted that he had attempted it. 

Mr. McNair is apparently trying to show that both sides have faults which 
have led to the present conflict, largely the assumption by each of its own 
superiority ; but his scolding of China is sympathetic in tone, while his treat- 
ment of Japan is at times heavily ironical. He presents no indictment, but the 
facts which he gives will undoubtedly arouse more suspicion and fear of Japan 
than of China. 

Mr. Rippy, too, has written a sort of a “lady or tiger’? book. The cover 
shows us the lurid flames of explosion in Europe and the peaceful smoke of 
factory chimneys in the United States. He tells us that the strife of Europe 
has strengthened our devotion to democracy, brought about isolationism, en- 
couraged territorial expansion, and made possible the regulation of affairs 
in the Western hemisphere, and nice profits for the American purse. There 
is a latent suggestion throughout the book that this is a desirable situation 
which should be continued; but Mr. Rippy never says this. 

Isolationism, he tells us, preceded Washington ; and though it unfortunately 
had to be given up at the very beginning, it was resumed as rapidly as possi- 
ble. With the “ordinary” vicissitudes of Europe we might have no concern, 
said Washington; but experience has shown that in the intense stages of 
European strife it is almost impossible for the United States to remain aloof. 
Both Washington and Jefferson approved of the idea of making money out of 
the strife in Europe; but, as Mr. Rippy comments, “by 1937, baffled statesmen 
would conclude that the United States could not reap a commercial harvest 
from Europe’s discords without itself being drawn into Europe’s wars.” 

Along with isolationism, there grew up some enthusiasms which came to 
conflict with it. One of these was democracy, a matter which concerned the 
whole world. It was not merely that we must watch closely to see that no 
action taken by European states should endanger democracy in the Western 
hemisphere ; there was also an active crusading spirit, attested by many ora- 
tions and evidenced wherever in the world a democratic movement appeared. 
Another enthusiasm was a devotion for peace which could not be confined 
within our boundaries; when combined with a similar crusading devotion to 
democracy, the combination would be too strong for isolationism. These forces 
serve to check each other ; another—territorial expansionism—was an ally with 
isolation insofar as it was a materialistic concept, and an ally of the opposed 
forces, insofar as it took us outside our borders. All led to the feeling that 
we are a nation with a mission, a nation not subject to ordinary forces and 
therefore above restraint by international law and treaty. Mr. Rippy might 
have tied this up with what seems now to be a fundamental tenet of American 
policy: no commitments, but complete freedom of action in all contingencies. 
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Other states have envied us this freedom, and are today following our ex- 
ample—indeed, carrying it to unpleasant extremes! 

The second part of the book deals with American expansion. It contains 
some interesting contributions to history and diplomacy, which cannot be 
summarized here. The point constantly made is that the troubles of Europe 
prevented interference with our ambitions, and enabled us to gain such a con- 
trol in the Western hemisphere that we could resent and embarrass even 
the attempts of the League of Nations to which Latin-American states be- 
longed, to bring about peace between them. 

Indeed, there is good reason to question the use of the term Europe, as 
it is here and by other persons employed. There was a day in which Eu- 
rope was the world; today, there have been conflicts in South America 
and in Asia and elsewhere which have concerned us greatly. Discus- 
sions of this type may be misleading; the point which must always be kept in 
mind today is that we live in a world community. We have doubtless profited 
from the strife of Europe in the past; we have also suffered; and we may yet 
do either as a result of strife elsewhere in the world. It would be better to 
prevent this strife, anywhere; wherever it starts, Europe is apt to be em- 
broiled and so are we. 

The last part of the book is concerned with the United States and the 
Peace of Europe. This, too, is misleading ; we have been even more concerned 
with peace in Asia. The plight of the isolationists, says Mr. Rippy, is that 
they are confronted with idealists, who were willing to fight to make the world 
safe for democracy. This effort, he says, was futile, and resulted in magnifying 
the German menace. But the effort was not futile, for it was victorious; the 
failure was a failure to consolidate the victory, and for this failure the isolation 
of the United States was primarily responsible. They are ready to fight again 
for democracy, he says; but many of these idealists would prefer to support 
a system of international government which would make it unnecessary to 
have to fight against the aggressors who would destroy democracy or law or 
whatever stands in their way. 

- Mr. Rippy talks in tone of gentle irony, and does not take sides; it would 
be easy to conclude, however, that we should continue to profit from the 
strife of Europe. But we have not always profited, and in the interdependent 
world of today, when conflict anywhere causes loss and disturbance every- 
where, it is a conclusion of doubtful validity. We cannot hope always to 
have gain without responsibility. That policy—a natural enough human de- 
sire, but one which individuals have learned will not always work—led to 
Munich and to the fearful expectations which now possess us. It is possible 
that strife in Europe may again leave us ahead; it is also possible that it 


may destroy us. 
CLYDE EAGLETON. 
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DWARD WEEKS, the editor of the Atlantic Monthly Press, has recently 
said that the day has passed when a writer could live in a lighthouse, 
untouched by the world’s events. “There is a greater tendency for writers,” 
he said, “to touch on economic and international problems and to be didactic 
in their approach than was evident in the Nineteen Twenties.” 

There are still a great many “lighthouse books,” in the sense of being far 
out from the main land of the world’s life and problems, being written and 
read. The hungry sheep who haunt the lending libraries look up and must 
be fed. But the above list offers evidence of the truth of Mr. Weeks’ judg- 
ment. It includes several volumes well worth reading by people who ordinarily 
give small attention to fiction, just on account of the portrayal of life under 
the impact of present day forces, and for the insight which they bring to social 
questions. This is particularly true of the first three novels listed above. John 
Chamberlain in his very thoughtful chapter on literature, contributed to 
America Now edited by Harold Stearns, declares that “the central problem 
of the Thirties is the relation of the individual to the mass in a period when 
industrial techniques necessarily underwrite the large—and therefore collective 
—institution.” The novels of Malraux, Smitter and Miss Zugsmith center 
on this theme. 

The Summer Soldier by Leane Zugsmith deals with the dilemma of the 
liberal in the United States when the opposition to any sort of liberalism be- 
comes increasingly ruthless and lawless in character. The book is more effec- 
tive in setting the problem and in its shrewd portraiture of types than as a 
novel. The addict who reads a novel primarily for plot will find it sadly lack- 
ing. But anyone interested in fiction’s true realm, the character study of an 
individual, and also interested in the United States at the present time, will 
be richly rewarded. The titl——and the theme—come from Thomas Paine’s 
words about the futility of “the summer soldier” and the “sunshine patriot.” 
The author takes a committee of liberals—some of the arm chair variety— 
from the North, under the leadership of a veteran secretary of a Civil Liberties 
Society, down to a sore spot in the industrial South to investigate a strike. She 
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picks the membership of the committee with care to give a glimpse of differ- 
ent elements in the liberal groups, a professor, a clergyman, a social worker, 
a social butterfly with badly soiled wings, a playwright, and a Southern liberal, 
a rare specimen willing to join in such a risky venture. The character drawing 
is good, the dilettante professor, always dramatizing himself, luxuriating in 
the glow of his own boldness, and later skillful in rationalizing his retreat ; the 
clergyman, able and sincere and courageous, the fairest picture of a liberal 
minister in recent fiction; the playwright seeking to resolve an inner conflict 
by substituting an outer one. The committee run into a company dominated 
town ; they are treated to a lawless beating and eviction. Miss Zugsmith’s two 
major themes seem to be that democracy and labor are in for a tough fight in 
America, and only the tough are of any use in it; also that those too weak 
to stand action will run from it, as three of the party did, while the valiant, in 
this case the playwright and the preacher, will endure and fight. 

This is a good book to sandwich in between the daily reports of the antics 
of the Dies Committee, for it shows a glimpse of the hysteria-ruled America 
which that committee is working overtime to create. 

F.O.B. Detroit is the most moving novel dealing with industrial life that I 
have ever read. No reader will need the assurance on the jacket that the 
author spent some years in an automobile factory. The knowledge of the proc- 
esses in Mr. Ford’s gigantic machine shop (thinly disguised under the name of 
Holt’s) is evident on every page; likewise the rare skill of the author in mak- 
ing them clear and vivid. The story deals with two men who meet in the 
long line waiting for employment at the Ford gates, Bennie and Russ. Their 
experiences in the works for a few months, followed by months of unem- 
ployment, then back on the line again, with the tragic climax, form the frame- 
work of the story. That sounds bare enough in the telling. But the author 
clothes that framework with a genuine life. 

Russ, the big outdoor man, who drifted into the factory from the life of 
a lumber man, as keen of mind as innocent of schooling, in love with big 
machines “which he could run” and hating “machines which run him” is a 
notable human creation, worthy of a permanent place in this machine age. 
His foil is Bennie, so habituated to factory life that he has become mentally 
and spiritually a cog in the Ford works. He swallows all the propaganda 
that the company put out. The heyday of Russ in charge of a giant manipu- 
lator is vividly portrayed and the effect on him later when the modern devil, 
“technological change” denotes him to the assembly line. Russ marries an 
Italian taxi-dancer, and the effect both of the tension of the assembly line 
and later of unemployment is feelingly portrayed. It is a first novel of im- 
mense promise and achievement. 

Man’s Hope by André Malraux is by all odds the greatest book in the above 
list. It deserves more than the comparative. It is a great book. No one who 
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has read Malraux’s Days of Wrath can ever forget his description of the pris- 
oner of the Nazis in a concentration camp making an heroic effort to stay 
sane under the barbarous beatings and the effort to destroy his mind under 
solitary confinement. Malraux writes of the Spanish war and devastation in 
Man’s Hope. But his big theme is the same as in Days of Wrath, the celebra- 
tion of the soul of man in its triumph over the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. In that sense it is a stirring epic, promising to be one of the lasting 
memorials of the crucial struggle in Spain. It pictures the first eight months 
of Spain’s resistance to the Italians, Germans, Moors, and Spanish Fascists. 
Malraux has seen long service in the Loyalist government’s air force. He was 
a part of much that he records. The book was written at night after the day’s 
fighting, and has the immediacy of actual life. Yet it is neither a horror 
book nor a piece of propaganda. The author’s hate for fascism sounds out as 
the base notes to a musical composition, but he is first of all an artist and 
a truthful one. His description of the chaos and inefficiency of the Loyalist 
forces in the early days, and his many tributes to the enemy could never 
have been written by a propagandist. 

There is a deep understanding of human nature, tenderness of sympathy, 
searching of the motive forces of life. A sample of his penetration is the ob- 
servation that “‘a cynical outlook plus a taste for action makes a man a fascist 
or a potential fascist.” (That is something for America to remember!) 
Perhaps one of the most valuable contributions of the book is the delineation 
of the effect of action on theory and on character. He shows this notably in 
three instances. An officer of the Spanish army, a Catholic, remains loyal 
from a sense of duty. But as the war goes on, as he associates with the men 
in the defense of Madrid, that sense of duty is enlarged by an understanding 
of the social issues, to which his mind had formerly been barricaded. In 
similar manner, an anarchist outgrows his fanatical devotion to independence, 
when he sees hundreds of men die from sheer lack of authority, discipline and 
co-operation. Man’s Hope conveys the sense of the issues and the tragic 
human disaster of Spain more vividly than any formal history or journalistic 
report. 

What’s a Heaven For? by Percy Marks, has a relevance to social questions 
in a far different sense than Malraux’s book. The contrast is as great as could 
be between two books. The delight which I found in Marks’ novel comes 
from two sources. First from the prose style of the author. Mr. Marks has 
written a fine teaching manual, “The Craft of Writing” and in this novel he 
demonstrates a beautiful craftsmanship. The second source of enjoyment is 
the importance of the theme, its criticism of the commercial standard of suc- 
cess and the waste of grand potential human material in the economic set up. 
It is the story of a poor boy and his struggle for an education and the en- 
deavor to find a satisfactory life in business. But the story pays no homage 
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to Horatio Alger or Bruce Barton. Nathaniel Wayne, the hero, does not “make 
good” in the bank. He sticks in the doldrums. He does not marry the boss’ 
daughter, but an impecunious school teacher. But he does find himself. He 
stops trying to compete with go-getters, and goes back to the farm. In- 
cidentally there is a strong portrayal of the values of rural life, a picture 
entirely unspoiled by sentimentalism. 

Dynasty of Death by Taylor Caldwell is a three decker novel, almost a rival 
in size and weight of Gone with the Wind. It is the work of an unknown, 
unanimously suspected of being a veteran author. And that very suspicion 
is a tribute to the maturity and ability of the book. The novel is really a 
collection of three novels, for it tells the story of the Barbour family through 
three generations and that makes inevitably for three more or less separate 
stories. The theme is the rise of a munitions house and particularly the history 
and character of its creator, Ernest Barbour. Ernest is one of the most com- 
pletely integrated devils to appear in recent fiction. He is too consistently cold 
and cruel and satanically gifted to be a convincing character. Most devils 
take a little time off from the job of being devilish, once in a while. But 
the story holds one by its sheer strength and narrative gift. Beyond that, and 
most important, is its picture of the developing industrial life of the United 
States, particularly the steel industry, with its changing processes and labor 
supply. And of course it is very timely in its portrayal of the munitions busi- 
ness, a picture detailed, restrained, in no sense a philippic, yet grasping the 
social and international consequences of the traffic in destruction. 

All This and Heaven Too by Rachel Field has already received the accolade 
of best seller. And to me that is surprising for I found the last half of the 
book dull. The absence of plot is a handicap, for it is an imaginative biog- 
raphy of a relative, a great Aunt, Henriette Desportes, whose life was divided 
into two of the most strangely contrasted parts that ever made up one life. 
Henriette was a central figure in one of the most widely renowned murders 
of the nineteenth century. She was a governess in the family of the Duc 
de Choiseul-Praslin, in Paris. The Duc was accused of the murder of his 
wife, and died before being brought to trial. Henriette was arrested for com- 
plicity, examined and re-examined and finally released. The crime was one 
factor in the upsetting of Louis Philippe from his throne. She comes to Amer- 
ica and marries the Rev. Henry M. Field, of the famous Field family, brother 
of Cyrus Field and David Dudley Field. The last half of the story deals with 
her life presiding over a parsonage in West Springfield, and later in Gramarcy 
Park, New York. It is an amazingly romantic life history and told with all 
the remarkable narrative skill that made Rachel Field’s Time Out of Mind 
such a notable novel. My lack of sustained absorption is no fault of the book. 
It comes simply from a prejudice against fictionalized biography. I like both 
fiction and biography—but I like them straight—not mixed. 
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Rebecca by Daphne du Maurier is a real thriller—a book to sit up half 
the night with. And you will sit up with it unless you begin it bright and 
early in the morning. The Saturday Review published a few weeks ago an 
appealing cartoon of a woman in a book store telling a clerk, al want a book 
you can lay down.” I hope the clerk didn’t sell her Rebecca. But it 1s far 
far more than a shocker. It is a strong study of the effect of the deceased 
first wife of an English squire, on the second wife. Its theme is sornewhat 
near that of Ibsen’s play Rosmersholm. Nathaniel Hawthorne left in his note 
book a suggestion for a story which well describes Miss du Maurier’s tech- 
nique in Rebecca, “A story in which the principal character never appears.” 
That is the theme—the principal character is the deceased first Mrs. de Win- 
ter, Rebecca, the first mistress of Manderley, the county seat. In a very 
gripping way the story becomes a ghost story, for the first wife still moves 
about the halls. She is felt in the devotion of the housekeeper, in the portraits 
on the walls, in the husband. The tale moves on to a crashing crescendo, 
after which it becomes melodrama. Look down on such entertainment as 
mere “escape literature” if you wish, but many of us would gladly escape any 
night with such a book. 

The Valiant Woman by Shelia Kaye-Smith, has for this reviewer, at least, 
one great attraction, its evidence that the author has made a fine recovery 
from her pre-occupation, first with the Anglo-Catholic wing of Anglicanism, 
and later with Catholicism. This interest, at times approaching an obsession, 
put a sort of withering blight on her novels which followed her finest early 
novels, Joanna Godden and Green Apple Harvest. This novel is a highly 
successful return to the early power. In Joanna Godden there was a remark- 
able evocation of the English countryside, its sights, its sounds, its smells, its 
very life. In The Valiant Woman we get a similar miracle, of Sussex, the 
past centuries of tradition, character and physical make-up of people, existing 
within the living present. She says, for instance, that one thousand years of 
Sussex looks out of the “narrow sea-blue eyes” of a laborer, whose ancestors 
had been rooted to Sussex earth for ten centuries. There is the loving presenta- 
tion of the land and its people, amid the modern changes when the old settings 
and order have been ruthlessly changed by building schemes. The theme is 
the exhibition of character, with four separate love stories playing the part of 
four rings in one circus. The book is tender, unsentimental, but rich in emo- 
tional stirring—the best substitute for a visit to England. 
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APPENDIX 


PROPOSED CONCORDAT BETWEEN THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. AND THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


This Concordat is a step in carrying 
out the declaration of purpose adopted 
by the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, meeting in 
Cincinnati in October, 1937, and the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, meeting in Philadelphia, May 
26 to June 1, 1938. The said declara- 
tion is as follows: 


“The two Churches, one in the faith of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of 
God, recognizing the Holy Scriptures as the 
supreme rule of faith, accepting the two 
Sacraments ordained by Christ, and believing 
that the visible unity of Christ’s Church is 
the will of God, hereby solemnly declare their 
purpose to achieve organic union.” 


The Proposed Concordat 


The immediate purpose of this agree- 
ment is to provide means whereby each 
Church may wherever it seems locally 
desirable assume pastoral charge of the 
members of the other Church and offer 
them the privilege of the holy com- 
munion, thus establishing one congrega- 
tion. 

The primary difficulty lies in the dif- 
fering views of the ministry. But there 
is large agreement. Both Churches be- 
lieve the ministry is part of God’s will 
for His Church. Both believe that in 
ordination the Church is acting for 
God, and that it is He who ordains. 
Both believe that the succession of the 
ministry is a continuing visible sign of 
the continuous life of the Church, and 
that the laying on of hands is the Apos- 
tolic method of continuing that succes- 
sion. Both believe in episcopal ordina- 
tion, the one by a bishop, the other by 
a presbytery acting in its episcopal 
capacity. 

Finally, both Churches believe that 


all practice in regard to the ministry 
should look forward to one which may 
have universal acceptance; and both 
recognize that a truly reunited Church 
would be something greater than either 
and inclusive of both. 

The position of the two Churches has 
not, however, been the same as regards 
the recognition of each other’s minis- 
tries. The ordination of ministers* in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
been accepted by the Presbyterian. On 
the other hand, ministers of the latter 
Church entering the ministry of the 
former have been required to accept 
reordination. In view of the expressed 
purpose of organic unity, each Church 
recognizes the spiritual efficacy of the 
other’s ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments. And to assure the full accept- 
ance of the following plan and noting 
the distinction between canonical or 
legal validity and spiritual efficacy, 
whenever and wherever under the 
proper ecclesiastical authorities a min- 
ister may be commissioned to serve the 
members of the other Church and to 
minister to them the Sacraments, the 
essential act of this commissioning shall 
be as follows : 

In the case of a minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church, the bishop of the dio- 
cese concerned, when satisfied as to the 
qualifications of the candidate, shall lay 
his hands on his head and say: “Take 
thou authority to execute the office of 
a presbyter in this Church now com- 
mitted to thee by the imposition of our 
hands. In the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

In the case of a minister of the Prot- 


*The term ministers as used in this document means the ordained clergy of either Church. 
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estant Episcopal Church, the moderator 
of the presbytery concerned shall pro- 
ceed in the same manner and use the 
same sentence. - 

In the ensuing service of institution or 
installation, both Churches shall be rep- 
resented. 

All baptized members of either Church 
who have been confirmed or have made 
profession of faith shall be eligible to 
receive the holy communion wherever 
this arrangement has been entered into. 

When the minister of one Church has 
been commissioned in the other, he shall 
continue to be amenable to discipline in 
his own Church: but he shall be ex- 
pected to report regularly to the bishop 
or presbytery, as the case may be, con- 
cerning the other’s communicants com- 
mitted to his charge; and in case of 
failure to exercise proper pastoral care 
or other delinquency, the authority of 
either Church may present the matter 
to the body having jurisdiction and may 
in its discretion terminate this relation- 
ship. And, furthermore, this commis- 
sioning to serve in other than his own 
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Church carries with it permission to do 
so only in the diocese or presbytery first 
concerned; and specific permission for 
the exercise of such commissioning must 
be given by the proper authority upon 
removal into another diocese or presby- 
tery as the case may be. 

Whenever an arrangement of this 
kind shall be entered into between a 
diocese and presbytery, any ministers so 
commissioned shall have seats, but not 
votes, in the presbytery or convention 
of the other Church; and also, it shall 
be the privilege of the bishop or some 
minister appointed by him to sit with 
the presbytery, and the moderator or 
some minister appointed by him, to sit 
in the convention of the diocese under — 
the same conditions. 

All these arrangements are regarded 
as ad interim and the two parties to this 
concordat hereby agree that conferences 
and negotiations shall continue until 
organic unity is achieved, reports being 
made regularly to the governing bodies 
of the two Churches. 


